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Wool-Growing in Australia 


On page 56 of the December issue 
of the National Wool Grower there 
appears a statement to the effect that 


always been so. 











By R. H. Harrowell 
Stud Merino Rams which have real- 
ized $5,000 and upwards at public auc- 
tion or by private sale: 


Now, omitting rams which have real- 
ized $5,000 and upwards here are par- 
ticulars of Stud rams which have 











their kind in Australia. 


secure them. 
































prices for Merino rams are much lower Year Ram Price topped the Sydney sales for the twen- 
in Australia than in America and have ‘1896 President -—........ fanmade $ 8,000 ty-four years ending 1912: 
I have not at the rmro- 1896 Nelson oonnieeeeeccececcecececcccccseseeveeteereneeee 6,000 Year Ram Price 
ment of writing access to figures con- 1897 Vice-President 0.0.0 5,000 1891 Albert III $ 3,550 
nected with American Ram Sales ex- 1897 Royalist ...-cccnecccccceecesceeen . 5,000 1892 Golden Horn II — 3,150 
tending over a sufficient period to en- 1899 The Admiral —..... 7500 1893 Royal Hero... 2 
able a useful comparison to be made 1906 Donald Dinnie ........... 6,000 1894 Golden Drop ~........ 2,500 
with Australian records, but it may in- 1907 Royal Flush —WWW.... S000 1905 Pasetes Ti 3.506 “50 
“Butterfield’s Model’ Reserved for the Salt Lake Ram Sale 
terest your readers if I give a few facts 1907 Patron 5,000 1898 Macquarie 2,550 
and figures connected with the Sydney 1909 Sir William WW... 6,750 '1900 Loyalty II... inte 3,000 
Ram Sales—which are (and have al- 1909 Moagiciar Vo 2cceccccccccsccscome 5,000 1901 Magician 2,700 
ways been) the principal functioms of 1909 Sydvarr nee ecceeceeenceeeertnte 5,000 1902 Tertius 2,300 
1910 Dandie Dinmont .................. 7,750 1903 Comservative 2. cnitsccnsnn 1,050 
Of course real top notch Stud Rams 1913 Boonoke No. 1 ................. 8,000 1904 Havilh Ram 222. 4,000 
do not grow on bushes, they only crop 1913 Hercules 8,500 1905 Cashier . _ 2,700 
up at intervals, but when they have 1913 The Gentleman 3rd ........... 5,000 1906 Haddon Rig ram ~..0. 2.375 
cropped up in Australia there have al- 1914 A Stud Ram ........ 5,000 1907 Benbow 3,500 
ways been stud breeders enterprising 1914 Sir Charles 5,000 1908 Sylvan 4,000 
enough to go high figures in order to 1914 Marmion 5,000 1909 Bandsman wn 22 2,300 
1914 Bullawarra —— 0. 7,300 1911 Comedy King +... .. 4,000 
Here are particulars of Australian 1915 Lord Charles 10,000 1912 Boonoke ram i. cin 2,400 
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Now, omitting all the rams mention- 
ed above which were top of their re- 
spective years, other prices from 1908 
to 1916 inclusive were as follows: 


















































Year Ram Price 
1908 
Vo) || | eT $ 2,000 
Hootonue Mam 2.2. 2,000 
INS ION iiescsitsistaiptscsionremsioneci 1,750 
Boonoke Ram ........ patceans eee: 1,750 
ES aa Se = a ee 1,750 
1909 
ee 2,350 
a aa oss sutseceitmsesenincnsoios 1350 
eC iaesisiainalllmesnaiaitd 1,350 
Waganeella Ram ~ecc.ccecccceccssescsssnceeneeeee 1,150 
1910 
OS it | re 
Haddon Rig Ram 
Dee 5. 
Son of Bandsman 
Haddon Rigi Ramm 2 .ccccccccccecseceeeee 2,000 
1911 
Haddon Rigr Ram occccccccececseceseneee 3,500 
Pasha: Bia 2,300 
Son of Bacoact V 2,050 
Weangamelba, Rar 22..ccccccccccseceseeeeeee 2,000 
Boonoke Ram 2,000 
Wanganella Ramm nnn cccccccnceenseee 2,000 
1912 
3o0onoke Ram . 2,250 
LG eh ee ieee nee 1,500 
Murgha Ram .................... 2,050 
toonoke Ham 62. 1,650 
1913 
ot A) | | ee a 3,550 
Boonoke Ram 2,850 
ee a 2,850 
Bundemar Ram 2,/50 
Poonoke Ram . 2,500 
Uardry Ram .......... 2,050 
Harven Vaile Ram 1,6=0 
1914 
SS | ee 3,750 
eee 1,850 
-Boonoke Ram 1,500 
ER ve 1,250 
Boonoke Ram ... 1,125 
Wangenella Est. . ~ 1,150 
Wanganella 2,875 
een 1,500 
Wanganella 1,050 
Wanganella 1,000 
Deniliquin Stud Park 0. 1,500 
‘Deniliquin Stud Park 22. 1,500 
Deniliquin Stud Park... 1,050 
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Vardry Sitar tailed whearaek 2,0 

PP Ae a See See 1,200 
ee SE Le Decerne 1,050 
a Pee 2,600 
ee en ee anaes 2,000 
PE = 
OE 1,000 
Winton ................... bh Adi din Ras 1,750 
nen ie 1,600 
| aT 1,i00 
SpPrimn wel) oneeeee cc eeceeeceseeeceeeceeeeeeeeeetcee 1,000 
Brekkarn oiecccccccccceecccccccccssseeeeeee 1,090 
1915 

| S010) 0 (0) < 1,650 
| Ye, 0s (0) <<< 1,600 
III Sowssssossispensnusinnismersiswiacaistisenetente 1,400 
IIE nicaonscothantinspeanicinpasibinanentiieeueinn 1,250 
Haddon Rig ................. siesiesiuahnictasinass 1,450 














pot a 





A Bullard Ewe Entered For Advanced Registry, 
Sheared 194 Pounds 









































Haddon Rig 1,150 
Haddon Rig 1,100 
Haddon Rig 1,050 
Uardry 1,100 
1916 
a a 8 3,000 
Boonoke ....... 2,800 
Boonoke 1,550 
Wanganella Estate — 2,300 
Wanganella Estate .......... utiine. Se 
Wanganella Estate 1,250 
Wanganella Estate cece 1,050 
Wanganella Estate occ... 1,000 
Havilah 1,000 
‘Canonbar 1,050 
Haddon Rig 1,550 
Haddon Rig 1,150 
Haddon Rig 1,100 
Wanganella 1;900 
Murgha 2,350 
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WE at Se oe A 1,100 
Canowie U 1,050 
ak. Valter 3 ae ©. Dee 1,000 


The following table gives the num- 
ber of stud and selected Merino sheep 
dealt with at the Sydney Sales _ pe- 
tween 1896 and 1912, the amount real- 
ized and the average price: 

Total No. 





























Year Rams Sold Average 
1896 7 2,314 $ 58 
Ee: a 
ES reer Re a. . 2,636 54 
Eee wu. 2,476 59 
a save 33209 49 
RR TTR 4,109 30 
SRE icrllinanlanmee 1,245 50 
BIE cccstcigcasnnsindaeeimanenieens 1,972 58 
1904 . 3,144 63 
____ RRR 3,370 44 
1906 3,831 54 
1907 4,243 55 
I signer aslo ckestecaieen 4,202 44 
—_ RORIRT cceiemn ee Ceca 3,845 40 
1910 4,063 44 
1911 4,619 58 
1912 . 2,986 49 
Of course these averages include 


Stud and flock (range) rams. 

I could go on filling more space-than 
your editor would allow if I brought 
these figures right up to 1917, and in- 
cluded the large number of 
rams that brought prices ranging be- 
tween $500 and $1,000—to say nothing 
of the rams which fetched $250 and 
over. For comparison sake it would 
be interesting to have similar statistics 
regarding American ram 
prices, especially as, according to the 
December issue of the Wool Grower 
they have always ranged higher than 
Australian prices. 


Merino 


Merino 


The price for flock rams (correspond- 
ing to what I think you call “range” 
rams in America) generally ranges 
from $15 to $50 per head. Probably 
the $30 rams are in most demand. 

This season the demand for flock 
rams is exceptionally strong and buy- 
ers are willingly paying $30 per head. 





Editor’s Note— 


The statement in our December 


number to which our Australian corre- 
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spondient takes exception was as [ol- 
lows: 

“\e do not know what this asser- 
tion is based on, for rams taken as a 
whole are much lower in Australia 
than in this country and always have 
It is true that in Australia each 
year a few very choice stud rams sell 
at phenomenal prices ranging 
$1,500 to $3,000 per head. These sales, 
however, are limited to a very few 
head. Taking the general run of Aus- 
tralian stud rams the price is lower 
there than here and the average price 
of range rams is considerably lower 
than here.” 


been. 


from 


We think that the prices published 
by our correspondent above simply 
confirm the statement to which he takes 
exception. It is admitted that some 
special stud rams sell in Australia at 
higher prices than obtain in this coun- 
try, but taking the general run of stud 
and range rams the price is lower in 
Australia than it is here. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that at the last two 
sales at Salt Lake our rams sold at a 
higher average price than was obtain- 
ed at the Sydney sale. The average 
price of fine-wooled rams at Salt Lake 
last year. was $90 and if we recall cor- 
rectly it was somewheres about $60 at 
the Sydney sale. 

Of course the prices reported in the 
first table given by our Australian cor- 
respondent in this issue were mostly 
prices paid at private sales. While of 
course these prices may actually have 
been paid, it has been the policy of this 
paper not to report private sales, for 
we have found that occasionally the 
parties were disposed to add one 
cipher too many to the sales they re- 
port. 





GREAT HEREFORD SALE 


At Orchard Lake, Indiana, on May 
22, the highest average price for Here- 
ford cattle at auction was established. 
Seventy-five head of Herefords were 
sold for an average of $2,722 each. The 
highest priced bull reached $10,300, 
and the highest cow, $6,300. Twenty 
bulls sold for an average of $4,228. 
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WOOL: PRODUCTION, 
FOREIGN TRADE, SUPPLY, 
AND CONSUMPTION 


3ureau of Crop Estimates. 

Wool grows on sheep to obstruct 
the radiation of heat from their bodies, 
and thus serves to economize their con- 
sumption of heat-producing food and 
conserve their vitality. Millions of the 
human have appropriated this 
body covering of sheep, throughout the 
ages, for the same purposes. 


race 


In the course of time, as human de- 
mands have exceeded the supply of 
wool, substitutes have been utilized, 
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true, however, that human habits and 
fancies with respect to woolen fabrics 
in various uses have contributed much 
to the prominence that they occupy. 
Sheep have not multiplied in the 
world in recent years at so great a rate 
as has the wool-consuming portion of 
the human race. Farm management 
has not provided, perhaps has not been 
able to provide with economic results, 
a place for sheep sufficient to maintain 
undiminished the consumption of wool, 
and the supply of wool must have been 
sorely restricted had not great areas 
of range and cheap pastures been ap- 
propriated for sheep feeding in the 

















Cotswold Rams Imported From England for the Salt Lake Ram Sale by H. L."Finch 


and thus cotton fiber has become indis- 
pensable to most of the population of 
the world as a substitute for wool, and 
flax fiber has acquired subordinate im- 
portance. For the purpose of conserv- 
ing body heat, however, wool excels 
its substitutes, because not only does 
its woven fabric diminish the radia- 
tion of body heat, but its fiber is a 
poor conductor of heat. So, wool has 
become a choice fiber for cloth for 
clothing and for bed covering. Fur- 
thermore, wool can be spun into more 
bulky yarn than cotton or flax, and 
hence is often preferred for making 
textile fabrics when thickness is de- 
sired, as in the case of carpets. It is 


United States, Argentina, Australia, 
New Zealand, Russia, Uruguary, and 
other countries. 

The general fact appears to be that 
throughout the world sheep are declin- 
ing in number, not only per capita of 
population, but absolutely, notwith- 
standing the utility of these animals in 
producing both wool and meat. 

The first census report of the num- 
ber of sheep on farms was for 1840. 
The censuses for 1840 and 1850 ex- 
pressly excluded spring lambs. In sub- 
sequent censuses, to and including the 
census of 1890, they were not men- 
tioned, and were presumably largely 
omitted. In 1900 and 1910 spring 
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lambs were included. Sheep on farms 
grew in number from 19,000,000 in 
1840 to 22,500,000 in 1860, to 35,000,000 
in 1880, to 36,000,000 in 1890 and to 61,- 
500,000 in 1900, including ranges in 
1880 and later. In 1910 _ the 
census date was April 15 in- 
stead of June 1, as before, and 
the number of sheep on farms and 
ranges at the earlier date was 52,450,- 
000. Had the census been taken for 
June 1, the number would probably 
have been about 63,000,000 or about 1,- 
500,000 above the number in 1900. 
Taking the number of sheep, 52,450,000 
as reported April 15, 1910, as.the base, 
the number estimated by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates has been a declining 
one to 47,600,000 in 1917, a loss of about 
5,000,000 in seven years. The number 
increased to 48,900,000 in 1918. Appar- 
ently sheep in this country reached 
their largest number about 1910. The 
number of sheep not on farms and 
ranges in. 1910 was about 400,000. 

As far back as 1887 Algeria had 10,- 
900,000: sheep, but the number declined 
with great fluctuations to 8,300,000 in 
1912. 

Argentina had over 43,000,000 sheep 
in 1914, or nearly 5,000,000 less than 
are now in the United States. As far 
back as 1888 the number was 67,000,- 
000. It may be that the maximum num- 
ber of sheep has not yet been reached, 
because Argentina has vast areas not 
now utilized that can be used for sheep 
grazing. 

Australia has experienced great vari- 
ations in number of sheep. The largest 
number ever reported was 106,000,000 
in 1891, but there was afterwards a de- 
cline, somewhat broken, to 54,000,000 
sheep in 1902, or about one-half the 
number of eleven years previous. A 
tendency to gain followed 1902, result- 
ing in 93,000,000 sheep in 1911, or a 
greater number than in any year since 
1894, but again there has been a strong 
decline, so that in 1915 Australia had 
70,000,000 sheep. Australia is subject 
to droughts that are destructive to a 
large number of sheep in one season, 
but the great recuperative power of the 
flocks of that Commonwealth has more 
than once been demonstrated. 
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It is estimated that Brazil had 10,- 
700,000 sheep in 1914. This seems to 
be the only estimate available. 

British South Africa, including the 
Union of South Africa, is a vast region 
with extensive areas suitable for sheep 
raising, and hence has been possible 
the enormous increase of sheep from 
16,000,000 in 1904 to 36,000,000 in 1913. 
This notable progress has been made in 
spite of droughts and of sheep parasites 
and diseases. 

Canada had 2,600,000 sheep in 1891, 
2,500,000 in 1901, 2,200,000 in 1911, all 
census years, and the estimate for 1917 
is 2,000,000. Apparently the high-wa- 
ter mark was reached in 1908, for 
which year the estimate is 2,800,000 
sheep. 

















A Baldwin Sheep Co. Ram, Hay Creek, Oregon 


According to the census of 1902, 
Mexico had in that year 3,400,000 
sheep. There is no information for ary 
other year. 

New Zealand is an important sheep- 
producing country that has steadily in 
creased its sheep, although fluctuations 
are apparent. From 1891 to 1917 the 
sheep increased from 18,000,000 to 23,- 
000,000. This industry seems to be 
strongly established in New Zealand 
and offers no evidence of weakening. 


In Asiatic Russia 36,000,000 sheep. 


were estimated for 1908, and the esti- 
mate for 1913 is 3,000,000 larger. In 
European Russia the estimated num- 
ber of sheep was nearly 50,000,000 from 
1890 to 1904; in 1905 Northern Cauacia 
was added to the area for which esti- 
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mates were made, and this increased 
the number to 53,400,000. From that 
year a decline has followed, with some 
fluctuations, until in 1913 the estimate 
fell to 41,000,000. In the entire Russian 
Empire the number of sheep declined 
from about 89,000,000 in 1903-1908 to 
80,000,000, or 10 per cent, by the time 
that the European war began. 

The census of 1900 found 18,600,000 
sheep in Uruguay and that of 1908 re- 
ported 26,300,000. No information has 
been obtained for any subsequent year, 
but the growth of the sheep industry 
in Uruguay has been conspicuous and 
makes that country prominent among 
the sheep countries of the world. 

Notwithstanding its severity and ex- 
tent, the European war has not pre- 
vented a large degree of conservation 
of sheep in the belligerent European 
countries that have not been men- 
tioned, yet there has been a perceptible 
decline in the number of sheep in those 
countries since the war began. 


The ‘foregoing survey of prominent 
sheep-producing countries confirms the 
general statement previously made 
that the sheep of the world are declin- 
ing in number, not only per capita of 
the population but absolutely. 


Many difficulties are encountered in 
making a compilation of the world’s 
production of wool, but, subject to im- 
perfections on this account, such com- 
pilations have been made by the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates for 1901-1906, 
and by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers for 1908-1916. 
For 1901 the total for all countries for 
which estimates could be made, and 
these countries produce almost all of 
the world’s wool, was 2,807,000,000 
pounds. By 1909 the quantity had in- 
creased to 2,953,000,000 pounds, and by 
1911 to 2,971,000,000 pounds, and this 
is the largest total production reported. 
Since 1911 the world’s wool production 
has steadily declined to 2,717,000,000 
pounds in 1916. 

Within the period covered by the 
record Australia has been the most 
prominent country in wool production, 
and its clip has amounted to about one- 
fifth of the world’s total until in 1916 
the fraction fell considerably below 
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one-fifth on account of great loss of 
sheep because of drought. Australia 
and New Zealand together have pro- 
duced from 21 to 30 per cent of the 
world’s total during the period under 


tal sheep that stands for those of 
shearing age is about 71 to 74. At the 
present time over 35,000,000 sheep 
supply the wool clip of this country, 


for the mountains in about ten days 
and in much better condition than for 
a number of years. There is still lots 
of snow in the Blue mountains, and 


and this number is lower than for any the prospects are for a fine grazing 
review. year, except 1916 to 1918, at least as_ séason. J. M. MORAN, 
Argentina follows next after Aus- far back as 1900, when sheep of shear- Washington. 


tralia in order of importance in wool 
production at the beginning of the pe- 
riod under review, its fraction of the 
world’s total being 18 per cent in 1901, 
with decline to 13 per cent in 1906, iol- 
lowed by great loss to the present time. 

The Russian Empire produced near- 
lv as much wool as Argentina did in 
1901, its fraction of the world’s clip be- 
ing 15 per cent in that year. The frac- 
tion was as high as 17 per cent in 1902 
and 1903, but in recent years it has 
been steady at about 14 to 15 per cent. 

At the beginning of this period the 
United States occupied fourth place as 
a wool producer with a fraction of 11 
per cent of the world’s production, and 
the fraction has remained constant 
at 10 to 12 per cent since 1901. 

A comparison of the prominent 
wool-producing countries in 1916 finds 
that Australia and New Zealand com- 
bined produced 25 per cent of the 
world’s wool clip, the Russian Empire 
15 per cent, the United States 12 per 
cent, Argentina 6 per cent, the Union 
of South Africa 6 per cent, Uruguay 5 
per cent, the United Kingdom 4.5 per 
cent, Turkey in Asia 3.3 per cent, and 
France 2.8 per cent. The high degree 
of geographic concentration of the 
wool production of the world appears 
when it is stated that Argentina, Aus- 
tralasia, the Russian Empire, and the 
United States produced 56 per cent of 
the world’s wool in 1916, and the geo- 
graphic concentration would be empha- 
sized if the principal producing areas of 


ing age were first truthworthily indi- 
cated. 
(To be Continued.) 





IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 





We have just passed through as line 


a winter and lambing season as anyone 


could ask for. 
good conditon. 


Ewes came through in 


The lambs are 


strong fellows, and a bigger per cent 





big, 











Fixing a Hampshire 


was saved than for several years, run- 


better than 90 all the 
through. Owing to the open 

and good grass, the fleeces are much 
heavier than usual. The _ registered 
band of 1,100 ewes averaged around 15 


ning 


way 
winter 





IN WESTERN NEVADA 

I made my lambing out in the hills, 
that is, without any hay, where I have 
raised about 92 per cent and I think 
that the other sheepmen did about the 
same around here. The wool crop is 
light all over. I have heard many 
sheepmen say that dipping sheep 
makes the wool grow better. My 
opinion always has been different from 
that and I am making myself sure 
this year. Last fall when we dipped 
our sheep they started failing and 
kept it up all winter long, and for a 
long time I have not seen the young 
sheep as poor as they were this spring. 
I am short one pound per head this 
year on an average from the samme 
sheep. Everybody is complaining 
about this, so it shows that dipping is 
not a help, unless the sheep have 
scab. JOHN UHART—Navada. 





LAMB PELTS 





Along about lambing time press dis- 
patches originating from “somewhere” 
conveyed the news that the govern- 
ment desired sheepmen to save the 
pelts from lambs that died a few days 
after birth. It was reported that these 
pelts were needed to line aviators’ 
coats. In response to this a few sheep- 
men saved these pelts. Around Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, there seems to be 





these countries were defined. pounds and the range ewes, 4,500, aver- about 2000 of them. These men were 


In statistics bearing upon wool pro- aged 14, and 1,800 yearlings, 10 unable to sell these small pelts and 
duction in the United States it was not pounds, with no more dirt than we or- asked the National Wool Growers As- 
until 1895 that an attempt was made dinarily have. Not many sheep are sociation to assist in finding a market. 
to establish the number of sheep of changing hands in this locality. Two Samples of the pelts were sent to two 
shearing age, but with poor success different bunches of wethers have of the largest hide houses in America, 


until the census of 1900 was taken. Of 
the total number of sheep on farms and 
ranges in that year 64.8 per cent were 
of shearing age, and in 1910, the fol- 
lowing census year, 73.4 per cent. In 
recent years the percentage of the to- 


changed hands since shearing, one at 
$10.50 per head and the other at $10. 
Most of the wool in this neighborhood 
is being shipped to the National Wool 
Growers’ warehouse, Chicago. A few 
clips go to Portland. Sheep will start 


but the report came back that they 
could not use them. Later these pelts 
were sent to the Quartermaster’s’ De- 
partment to see if use can be made of 
them there. At this time we have ot 
had a report from that source. 
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BANKERS AND SHEEPMEN 


“What Western sheepmen need as 
much as anything else at this juncture 
is sane banking,” said Carson Adams, 
ot Wheatland, Wyoming. “Our local 
financial men frequently possess the 
wrong idea. They imagine that their 
function is to run not only their own 
business, but that of their customers. 
If the average banker would realize 
that when a man who has made a rea- 
sonable success of his own _ business 
seeks a loan and intends to use the 
money legitimately for expansion pur- 
poses, he should make the loan and 
leave the rest to his customer, provid- 
ed always that he loans conservatively. 

“In the past the Western banker has 
allowed his judgment to be swayed by 
the happenings of the moment. If the 
sheep or wool markets were prosper- 
ous, he would loan money to all appli- 
cants, even going to the length of en- 
couraging doubtful speculation. Later, 
when a period of depression developed, 
he ‘became alarmed and insisted on sac- 
rifices by men who with the neces- 
sary financial backing could have 
weathered the storm. I have known 
bankers who have deliberately advised 
men lacking knowledge of sheep hand- 
ling to put in ewes at high prices. Such 
bankers veer with the wind and are re- 


sponsible for much of the financial 
trouble we have experienced. 
“The banker who makes conserva- 


tive loans, takes the interest on his 
money and permits every man to run 
his own business is the best financial 
factor in any comunity. In many in- 
stances when the applicant for a loan 
states| his case the banker doubts his 
ability to furnish the money. He prom- 
ises to give the matter serious consid- 
eration and the customer goes away in 
hope. Next day one of the bank direct- 
ors broaches the subject. 

“*You were talking with the presi- 
dent of the bank about a loan yester- 
day,’ he remarks. ‘He asked my ad- 
vice and I think pretty well of the 
proposition. We can make the loan, 
but you will have to let us in on it.’ 

“This is tantamount to a division of 
profits, or, in other words, a hold-up. 
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It is a phase of banking that is disap- 
pearing, but should be wholly elimi- 
nated. The bank director, who is out 
for a piece of the money, is even worse 
than the banker who really has little 
judgment outside his own business. If 
the bankers of the West would adopt 
the policy of making conservative 
loans and letting the man whose 
knowledge of his own business is rec- 
ognized use the money they advance 
him to the ‘best of his ability, a more 
satisfactory condition for both the 
banker and the borrower would be es- 
tablished. Encouraging speculation is 
always bad policy as is also what 
amounts to forcing producers to liqui- 
date during periods of financial crises. 
It is the tendency to loan excessively 
during periods of prosperity that ne- 
cessitates applying the screws when 
the tide turns. We have sufficient cap- 
ital in the West and our financial or- 
ganization is sufficiently strong to en- 
able us to do business without the vi- 
cissitude that has caused so 
hardship in the past. 


much 


“The present situation in Wyoming 
could not be improved. Flocks win- 
tered well, the lamb crop is heavy and 
moisture abundant. Flocks have been 
recuperated during the winter by the 
purchase of probably 100,000 ewe 
lambs that were taken out of feed lots 
when the market was slumping and 
the prospect for getting back the feed 
bill was remote. Old ewes have been 
closely culled in recent years and in 
point of age our flocks are now in ex- 
cellent condition. Last fall we cut old 
ewes closely, prices furnishing incen- 
tive to do this. A few years ago de- 
preciation on old ewes was severe, but 
at present values we can 
the necessity for 
the hill as 


many ewe 


avoid 
getting over 

to age. This year 
lambs’ will be held 
back, as opinion is optimistic and 
banks are disposed to give the sheep- 
men good treatment. While further 
improvement may be desirable, I can 
not say that our rams warrant serious 
criticism. 

“Dry farmers have been coming in 
and cutting down the range, but the 
640-acre homestead will develop into a 


‘pasture proposition. 


most flock owners. 
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After settlers 
have acquired title to most of these 
lands they will either sell out or ac- 
quire adjacent tracts and become live 
stock producers. Temporarily it is 
causing some confusion ,but in the 
finality of the development, the coun- 


try will benefit. Unfortunately the 
war is diverting human energy to 
other channels than homesteading. 


Our young men are donning the uni- 
form and the annual influx of settlers 
from the east, which meant the ad- 
vancement of every Western commun- 
ity, has practically ceased. For a jew 
years the energy of the nation wiil be 
devoted either to the activities of war 
or recuperation from its exhaustive 
ravages, and settlement will be on a 
limited scale. This naturally will re- 
tard the transition process that was 
well under way. The young man un- 
able to acquire a farm in the East 
would have come West and grown up 
with us, taking advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by cheap land and a 
live stock development prospect, had 
normal conditions continued. 

“Wyoming lambs will start late as 
usual, as we are not fat stock produc- 
ers, sending most of our product to 
Colorado and Nebraska feed lots. So 
far breeders and feeders have not got 
together and have made no effort to do 
so. They are too wide apart in 
views to warrant dickering. Last year 
Eastern buyers paid as high as $16 per 
hundredweight for our lambs, and it 
is doubtful if the new crop could | 
bought for less than $12 to $1 
We are waiting to hear 
which last season took lambs off the 
range at $15.50. Feeders are all talk- 
ing low prices and it is improbable that 
much trading will be done before the 
feeding prospect clarifies. If the corn 
belt harvests a big crop feeders will be 
high. 

‘The wool situation is satisfactory to 


their 


e 
* 
od. 


from lowa, 


We are making 
no objection to prices, as we know 
practically what we will get for our 
clips and it is a satisfaction to have the 
speculator eliminated. Wool is now on 
a legitimate basis and growers have in- 
centive to raise every possible pound.” 
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Boston Wool Market 


Outside of the operations of the var- 
ious government agencies, wool trad- 
ing in the local market has been re- 
duced to practically a consignment 
basis. This applies particularly to the 
handling of the domestic clip. Dealers 
and importers still have free license to 
buy wool in South American and 
South African markets, but the scar- 
city of freights from both sources of 
supply, and the urgent necessity of 
buying within the limits of the price 
ibasis of July 30, 1917, less 5 per cent, 
make such buying as a rule an exceed- 
ingly precarious business. Consequent- 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


ent government restrictions, and with 
all chance of profit cut off in the do- 
mestic field, dealers have no latitude 
but to buy closely and confine their 
operations rigidly within certain well 
defined limits. Under normal condi- 
tions, losses in one department were 
often balanced by gains in other direc- 
tions, and hence there was always suf- 
ficient inducement to risk work and 
capital. Now this has all been taken 
away, or at least reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

Government control of the wool 
supply of the country has made great 


freight to the distributing market, and 
6 per cent on money advanced from 
the time it is received until the wooi 
arrives as the distributing market, as 
shown by the railroad invoice, when 
the interest paid by the grower auto- 
matically stops. After that time his 
only concern is in the margin betwcen 
the amount of advances made and the 
selling prices finally realized, and on 
that margin he is also to receive inter- 
est until the wool is finaly sold. 
Dealers are going ahead and solicit- 
ing consignments, as it is recognized 
that the only chance to break even un- 














ly little has been done recently in any 
foreign primary market, though price 
limits in the Cape Colony are fairly 
favorable, and some buying would un- 
doubtedly be done, provided the ship- 
ping were available to bring the wool 
home. 

Following the great scarcity of ship- 
ping in the trading with the River 
Platte, and the advance in freights from 
$35 per bale to $80 or $85, as_ noted 
last month, there was a material fall- 
ing off in the buying in Buenos Aires 
for account of buyers in this country. 
Freight rates of nearly 8 cents a pound 
are practically prohibitive under pres- 


Removing Ensilage From An Under Ground Silo 


strides during the past month, and is 
now a fixed fact. Dealers have abso- 
lutely no chance for initiative in the 
Territory wool country, as they are 
absolutely forbidden to buy either 
from growers or other dealers. All! 
that they can do is to accept consign- 
ments from growers, and in this they 
have some latitude, as they have an 
opportunity to make a selection of the 
clips they wish, and may make what- 
ever advances can be agreed 
though the War Industries Board lias 
suggested that 75 per cent of the esti- 
mated value of the wool ought to be 
the limit. Growers are to pay the 


upon, 





der the inadequate allowances for com- 
mission allowed by the War Industries 
30ard, is to get in early, with a chance 
that the wool secured under these ear- 
ly consignments is likely to be the 
first to be distributed. It is claimed 
that losses are certain to be made in 
handling clips that stay in the lofts 
four to six months or longer. There 
is a feeling in the wool trade that 
dealers have been unjustly discrimi- 
nated against. According to their 
view ,the grower has been well taken 
care of, and the wool manufacturer is 
also assured of a living profit, while 
the wool dealer is not allowed enough 
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interest and commission to insure him 
against actual loss. Nothing but a de- 
sire to keep his organization together 
and to remain in business until the 
war is over warrants proceeding under 


the present rules of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 
As one wool man said the other 


day, “the time is rapidly approaching 
when it will be cheaper to pension off 
all employees, sublet their stores and 
lofts for storage or for other lines of 
trade, and retire from business alto- 
gether.” Several houses have already 
closed down for the duration of the 
war, and others will undoubtedly be 
obliged to follow. Even the larger 
houses are looking forward to the time 
when there may not be enough profit 
in the business to pay the overhead 
expense, even after a reasonable  re- 
duction in the force. This remains to 
be worked out, however, and the wool 
trade is disposed to give the new 
rules a fair trial for at least one sea. 
son. 

There would be a much more optim- 
istic feeling in the trade but for the 
slow way in which such fine wool as 
is already on hand in the Boston mar- 
ket is being distributed. The Boston 
offices of the United States Wool Ad- 
ministrator and Wool Distributor 
have been besieged by manufacturers 
desiring to be allotted the wools called 
for in their contracts, and then to get 
them acutally shipped after they have 
been allotted. Many lots of last year’s 
wool bought by the government have 
not yet been paid for, and others have 
hot even been valued as yet. On the 
other hand, so urgent has been the call 
for wool for government work that 
lots have been shipped to the mills 
that have not been valued, and conse- 
quently are still the property of the 
dealers. 

There is considerable criticism of 
recent developments in the direction 
of the handling of wool by the govern- 
ment agencies, and recent happenings 
do not give any great amount of as- 
surance that the new clip will be 
handled any more expeditiously . It 1s 
poitned out, however, that an effort is 
being made to put the business former- 
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ly carried on by something like 150 
different firms into the hands of two 
or three concerns ,and consequently it 
is to be expected that there will be 
more or less duplication of effort, 
much wasted time, and many unavoid- 
able delays all along the line. New 
and untried help is being taken on at 
the various agencies, though an effort 
is generally made to secure those who 
have had practical training in the wool 
trade. Moreover, the official machines 
are being expanded faster than the 
employees can be assigned to their 
various duties, and faster than the dif- 
ferent departments can be co-ordi- 
nated. 

These things will all be ironed out in 








Utah Sheep on the Trail 


time, but for a while it is probable that 
‘confusion and delay, with resulting 
dissatisfaction to grower, dealer and 
manufacturer, must be expected. Lo- 
cal administration of the wool rules 
has been hampered by _ frequent 
changes, and also by the delays that 
have followed efforts to secure ap- 
proval from Washington for necessary 
details of management formulated 
here, but which can not be put in force 
until they have such approval. Alto- 
gether, conditions that have prevailed 
during the past month have been bad-’ 
ly mixed. “Chaotic” is the word used 
by some disgusted members of the 
trade. Ill-considered and inconsistent 
provisions in the rules, such as would 
cause unnecessary hardship, have per- 


force been revised, and _ occasionaily 
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such revision has brought out the need 
oi further change. 

Three distinct problems have to be 
settled in the wool trade—the hand- 
ling of the Territory wool clip on con- 
signment, the accumulation, forward- 
ing and distribution of the fleeece wool 
clip and the handling of the scoured 
and pulled wool supply of wool. Rules 
have just been formulated for the ‘ast 
two, though still subject to revision. 
Briefly summarized, the three 
are as follows: 

Territory wools to be handled by 
dealers at distributing centers on con- 
signment, who will make advances to 
the growers, and be allowed interest 
and a commission of 3 per cent on un- 
graded and 314 per cent 
wool. 

Fleece wools to be bought by local 
dealers, or by dealers at distributing 
centers, an allowance of 1% cents a 
pound to be made for this handling 
and preparation for shipment, and the 
wool to be forwarded on consignment 
tc distributing centers . On such wool 
the dealer is to be allowed interest 
and a commission of 4 per cent for 
grading and handling, his profit in no 
case to exceed 5 per cent. 


plans 


on graded 


Dealers in scoured wool, which, un- 
der the new regulations, are expected 
to be largely pulled lots, and pulled 
wools, whether in the grease or scour- 
ed, will handle consignments from the 
pullers, for whom they will act as 
agents, and be allowed 214 per cent 
for their trouble. 

Regulations common to all three are 
that dealers at distributing centers are 
not allowed to buy from other dealers, 
except that dealers in fleece wool may 
buy from local dealers in the country; 
that interest at 6 per cent is allowed 
on all advances; that free storage and 
insurance must be given for six 
months, these charges and cartage to 
come out of the commission allowed. 
After six months, interest and storage 
charges are to be added to the price 
of the wool, with the commission and 
the interest. 

Distributing centers have been es- 
tablished for Territory wool at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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St. Louis, Portland, Oregon; San An- 
gelo and Kerrville, Texas; 
Francisco. 

Distributing centers have been es- 
tablished for fleece wools at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Louisville, Baltimore, 
Wheeling and Fort Wayne. 

Other places have been mentioned, 
and there is said to be a strong politi- 
cal pressure being brought to bear in 
Washington to have many other in- 
terior points made distributing cen- 
ters, those advocating such action evi- 
dently forgetting the economic neces- 
sity of having the distribution and con- 
sumption in as close relation as_ pos- 
sible. It will be unfortunate for the 
wool manufacturing industry if the 
wool clip is allowed to be scattered 
over the country in small accumula- 
tions, as the eastern dealers, 
former years represented the manufac- 
turers in bringing the wool forward, 
will not be permitted to buy from deal- 
ers at other distributing centers, as 
the rules are at present formulated. 
Abrupt reversal of policy regarding 
these rules may be expected at any 
time, according to the political influ- 
ence that may be dominant in Wash- 
ington for the time being, or from a 
genuine change of heart on the part of 
those in authority. This has already 
been shown in the matter of the tak- 
ing over of the domestic clip. 

Manufacturers having civilian con- 
tracts on hand are in an exceedingly 
difficult positon, unless they were able 
to cover by purchases of wool before 
the government made the big clean 
up. Some wool was to be had from 
the Australian auctions until the gov- 
ernment took over the last 7,844 bales, 
the wool that was just about to be 
sold to the trade. Since that time the 
only source of wool for the mills work- 
ing on civilian goods was the foreign 
wools arriving from time to time, of 
the grades not being taken by the gov- 
ernment under its import license op- 
tion. This last opening was closed 
on May 17, when Wool Administrator 
Nichols was notified by the Acting 
Quartermaster General that “The War 
Industries Board having now fixed the 


and San 


who in 
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price of wool in the United States, it 
is thought advisable that the Quarter- 
master Corps shall hereafter exercise 
the import license option on all im- 
ported wools. Accordingly, the Act- 
ing Quartermaster General announces 
that until further notice he will exer- 
cise the import license option on all 
wools imported into the United States, 
except that in accordance with letter 
of April 1 from the Acting Quarter- 
master General, he will not exercise 
the option on wools grading below 56s 
bought prior to April 1, and on wools 
grading 40s and below, bought prior 
to May 17.” 

Just how this present 
working out for 


situation is 
manufacturers is 


19 
tainly those who expect to be large 
factors in the handling of the new 


clip, have their men in the West, and 
are making a big drive to get the best 
clips under cover at as early a date as 
possible. While attention is being 
paid to the government’s suggestion 
that 75 per cent of the estimated value 
of the wool is about the right basis for 
making advances, there are many 
stories afloat of greater advances be- 
ing made, as high as 90 per cent in 
some cases, it is said. In some sec- 
tions, 50 cents a pound appears to he 
the going rate, though it is reported 
that Portland, Oregon, is paying 55 
cents, and possibly similar prices are 
being paid in other sections (including 
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Soon to Enter the Forest 


shown by an incident noted the other 
day. A well known manufacturer, 
making high grade men’s wear fabrics, 
went to a wool house where he had 
traded much in the past, seeking the 
first-class wools needed in his mills. 
Asking for further supplies of the same 
grades, he was told that there was 
plenty in the lofts, but that they could 
not sell him a pound, as it theoretically 
belonged to the government, though 
not yet paid for. When the manufac- 
turer asked what he could do he was 
told that the only thing possible was 
to look at the wool, decide which iot 
he wanted, and then go to the Wool 
Administrator and ask to have it al- 
lotted to him. 


Most of the local wool houses, cer- 


Boston). The wool having been shorn, 
the consignments made and advances 
paid, the next move is distinctly up to 
the government, to see that the requi- 
site number of cars is available at once 
to load the wool, and assure its 
prompt forwarding to the distributing 
markets. It will be some months be- 
fore any definite opinion can be formu- 
lated as to whether the government 
plan is satisfactory or not, but at any 
rate, the grower will have a good pro- 
portion of his money in hand, and will 
ibe assured of a good rate of interest 
on the balance of his equity until the 
wool is finally sold. 





Be at Salt Lake City August 27-28- 
29-30. 
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WORMY SHEEP 

Stomach worms in lambs and sheep 
have long been one of the principal 
factors that made a farm sheep indus- 
try on a very extensive scale impos- 
sible. Various methods have been de- 
vised for the prevention of worms, but 
none of them work out in actual prac- 
tice. These have been directed mostly 
toward changing pastures from time to 
However, where lambs have 
the 
proved plan and by the best of au- 


time. 


been handled under most ap- 
thorities the wormy lamb has appeared 
with great regularity. Many are of 
the opinion that worms do not affect 
Western sheep. This is an error, for 
when handled on the farm worms are 
practically as bad in Western states 
as in the East. Not long since we saw 
a most excellent flock of Hampshires 
that had been kept for three years on 
a Western farm. They had become 
so wormy that the owner intended to 
either dispose of them or send them 
to the mountain in the summer. West- 
ern range sheep are not affected by 
worms because the range wpon which 
they graze is so dry that the worms 
cannot survive to infect other sheep 
and because sheep are not sufficiently 
the 
But on 


crowded to infect range to any 
the Western 


irrigation is 


great extent. 


farm, especially when 
practiced, worms will become as trou- 
blesome as in the East, if sheep are 
crowded or kept too long on the same 
pasture, 
Various treatments for stomach 
worms have been devised from time to 
time, but it must be admitted they 
have all been more of a failure than a 
success, Worm powders and medi- 
flooded 


but this paper has always taken the 


cated salts have the market- 
position that in the very nature of 
things these powders could be of no 
service in either preventing or curing 
worms. In order for anything to af- 
fect the worm very much, the stomach 
of the sheep must be empty so that 
direct application to the worm may be 
had. We have constantly refused to 
advertise any of these worm powders 


in the National Wool Grower even 
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though half a dozen such advertise- 
ments have been offered us. Our 
proposition to the makers of all these 
powders is this: “If they will submit 
their worm powders to the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
if that bureau will advise us that these 
powders may reasonably be expected 
to do what is claimed for them, we will 


carry their advertisements.” So far 
no manufacturer has taken up _ this 
proposition, nor do we think they 


will. 

For many years gasoline has been 
the standard treatment for stomach 
However, it has given little 
satisfaction recently and 


worms. 
has caused 
the loss of very many sheep. It is 
claimed that the gasoline now on the 











Some of W. D. Candland’s Rambouillets 
at Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


market is not as effective as that ava‘l- 
able a few years ago. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
completed a test of all the remedies 
proposed for stomach worm with the 
result that they reach the conclusion 
that a solution of sulphate of copper 
treatment for 
Of the fol- 
lowing drugs reported on the percent- 


is the only effective 


stomach worms in sheep. 


age of worms actually in the stomach 
and that killed by each drug, was as 


follows: 


Chloroform and linseed oil, 64 per 
cent killed. 

Powdered copper sulphate -.03 per 
cent killed. 

Copper sulphate solution, 93 per 


cent killed. 
Gasoline, 35 per cent killed. 
Chenopodium, 4 per cent killed. 
This test which seems to us the 
most comprehensive yet made wouid 
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indicate that a solution of sulphate of 
copper (bluestone) is the only remedy 
of sufficient efficacy to justify consid- 
eration. In this test lambs were 
drenched once which 1% ounces of a 
one per cent solution of copper sul- 
phate and old sheep were given three 
ounces of a one per cent solution. 

We suggest that those having shee; 
affected with stomach worms write «i. 
rect to the United States Bureau oj 
Animal Industry for instructions as to 
treatment. 


FROM WESTERN WYOMING 


We 


spring—weather 


are having a very backward 


stays cold and we 


need moisture very badly as the range 


is drying up. Shearing has just 
started. The fleeces are large and 
fluffy and the wool light and _ clean. 


Sheepmen through this district are not 
very well pleased with government 
After the 
heavy losses of a year ago and the en- 


regulation of wool prices. 


ormous cost of wintering our sheep we 
feel we should have had a chance to 
But ow- 
ing to the fact that everything the 
sheepman must buy—from provisions 


get on our feet this season. 


to labor—has increased from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent, we feel 
there even this 


is no chance to get 


year. However, we are going to do 
our best, and anything we can do to 
help Uncle Sam win the war, we are 
here to do. 

P. W. OLSON, Wyoming. 





FEW EWE LAMBS IN RECEIPTS 
OF NEW YORK MARKET 


New York.—The “More 
more wool” campaigns which are be- 
ing conducted in the Western states 
seem to be reflected in the lamb re- 
ceipts, at least on the New York mar- 
ket according to information given to 


sheep— 


> 


local representatives of the Bureau of 
Markets. Not more than five per cent 
of the lambs received here are ewes, 
which would indicate that ewe lambs 
were being retained for breeding pur- 
poses. 
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WYOMING IN GENERAL 


May began fine, but soon produced 
her annual snow storm to reduce the 
lamb crop in Wyoming, and proved 
general over most of the state, espec- 
ially the northern and central parts. 
Balance of the month proved unusu- 
ally cool and disagreeable, but with 
a fair amount of moisture which made 
grass grow whenever the sun shone. 
June starts in with showers and warm 
days, and will undoubtedly deveiop 
plenty of heat and dry weather. 

Lambing is well over, and we hear 
of the occasional shepherd with a 109 
per cent lamb crop, but the average 
crop on the range will show at mar- 
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prices ever known, being at least one- 
third more than a year ago, and in 
some cases a half more. Even at that 
some have professed dissatisfaction 
and have struck for still higher prices. 


In Fremont county some machine 


shearers struck for 25 cents per 
head, and growers were forced to call 
upon state and federal officials for aid 
in adjusting the differences. Latest re- 
ports indicate that prompt action by 
the governor in ordering county of- 
ficials to stop any 
shearing and the driving out of agita- 
tors of I. W. W. inclinations has ef- 
fectually removed any blockade of the 
movement of the staple from shecp to 


sack. 


interference with 
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turns the dealer may send him. It 
indeed seems strange to see a wool 
season with no buyers, but we are 
not without the wool men. Represen- 
tatives of the various houses are mak- 
ing their annual visits to the grow- 
ers and soliciting their consignments, 
and instead of telling the grower how 
heavy and short staple and the thou- 
sand and one other faults of his clip 
as heretofore they now tell him how 
good a clip he has always had and 
explain their wonderful facilities for 
getting the last dollar out of it in the 
shortest possible time. — 

While the majority of growers feel 
that they were not given a fair show 
in that the price of their product was 








ket time about a 60 per cent crop, 
based on the number of ewes bred last 
fall. Feed on the range is plentiful 
and well advanced in growth for the 
time of year, ewes are in unusually 
good condition, and lambs have a run- 
ning start for the block and the feed- 
lot. 

Shearing is now in 
this month will see most of the fleeces 
in the sack. Wool is of better growth 
and condition than usual. 
long and strong and weight should 
be plenty, although the rains of the 
last month will tend to lighten shrink- 
age. 

Shearers are getting the 


progress, and 


Staple is 


highest 


“Next” at the Shearing Shed 


The war has affected eyery indus- 
try, and the wool grower has not ¢s- 
caped. The taking over by the [eder- 
al government of this year’s 
created the unheard of condition in 


this country of removing from the 


clip has 


grower any say as to the value of his 
product. While heretofore this may 
have been of no great force, yet he 
has had the privilege of refusing offers 
or waiting for what might seem to him 
a more propitious time for marketing 
his clip, and in any case he could cash 
in his clip at his own shipping point 
and know what he was doing. This 
year he must ship his wool to a con- 
centration center and await what re- 





fixed by the government at a price 
prevailing in the past instead of the 
market value at the time the price was 
set, that action was taken after what 
seemed like ample assurance had been 
given that no price fixing would be re- 
sorted to, and further that no _ price 
was set on cotton nor shoddy, both 
of which products enter largely into 
clothing, and that no price was set on 
any factor entering into the cost of 
producing wool, yet in spite of all 
these circumstances sheepmen are a 
unit in acquiescing in the action of and 
supporting the government in any 
measure necessary to win the war. 
The wool is going forward to con- 
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centration points as fast as shorn and 
can be loaded on cars. Results. are 
awaited with no little feeling of anx- 
i¢ty and concern. The matters of 
grade and shrinkage are so important 
and there is no knowledge of the 
manner in which these momenious 
factors in the valuing of the clips will 
be handled that the eventual result is 
uncertain. Growers can only trust in 
the integrity, ability and fairminded- 
ness of the dealers and _ valuation 
boards, and await the outcome. 


At this time it seems well to inform 
the growers at large of the valuable 
efforts put forth by the able officials 
of this Association which represented 
them at Washington where the details 
were arranged. Once more the neces- 
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the government and the public at 
large. ROSCOE WOOD. 





RAIN IN NEVADA 

I am writing to thank you for the 
pamphlet giving full information of 
“Government Regulations for Hand- 
ling Wool Clip of 1918.” The wool 
growers will be generally satisfied 
with the manner the government will 
handle the 1918 clip; personally, I 
think they have been at least reason- 
able. 

We are having a fine storm all over 
this section; it has been in progress 
now for five days and insures an ex- 
cellent range for the summer. The 
storm has disturbed our shearing op- 











A Knollin Cotswold Ram 


sity and value of organization and its 
guidance by strong able officers was 
fully: demonstrated. By their able and 
forcible presentation of facts and con- 
ditions of which the government had 
little real knowledge they were able 
to secure for the wool growers conces- 
sions to which they were justly en- 
titled and would not have otherwise 
obtained. The war is demonstrating 
the power of concerted effort, and 
every sheepman should be_ so con- 
vinced of the value of organization 
not only in matters of government, but 
in his own business that he will be 
not only passively interested but ac- 
tive in supporting the only organiza- 
tion through which he can deal with 


erations materially, but has been of 
so much good generally that we accept 
it cheerfully. 

From what has already been seen 
regarding the wool clip, we believe it 
will be good. The crop of lambs is 
also above the average. 

W. N. McGILL. 





CALIFORNIA SHEEP FARMERS 





Among the advantages cited for Cal- 
ifornia as a location for the establish- 
ment of small farm flocks as compared 
to corn belt and eastern farms, are its 
entire freedom from foot-rot and the 
absence of stomach worms, which are 
practically unknown except in a small 
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portion of the coast region, notably 
Humboldt and Mendocio counties. The 
climatic superiority of the state is un- 
questioned, experiments having shown 
that sheep stand the hot summer wea- 
ther of the low country remarkably 
well, if shorn twice a year. 

Although the tendency towards in- 
tensive farming on a small scale has 
had a negative influence upon the 
“liberty flock” movement, so-called, it 
is nevertheless a fact that a great many 
California farmers have embarked in 
the business as a side line during the 
past two years, some flocks having 
been established even on very high- 
priced land. While, no doubt, many 
of them will soon tire of the “sheep 
game” as has been the case in many 
other districts, it is to be hoped that 
the movement is accomplishing some- 
thing towards raising California’s 
sheep population above the 2,250,000 
mark, where, according to University 
of California authorities, it has re- 
mained quite stable for a number of 
years.—J. C. K. 





LONG TEXAS DROUTH 





We have just gone through two 
years of the worst drouth ever known 
to old-timers in Texas, and haven't liad 
half enough rain yet to pull us through 
this summer. Our lamb crop this year 
and last will not average over 50 per 
cent, if that. I believe I will be safe in 
saying that 250,000 sheep were sold 
out of this country last year and went 
to Northern states. Our sheep win- 
tered fine considering everything. Of 
course, every one had to feed some and 
some of them had to feed all winter. 
Sheep are doing well now, nearly 
everyone has finished shearing. Shear- 
ers are scarce here now and all otlier 
help is——so many men have been 
taken off to help whip the Kaiser, but 
we are going to get him. 

No sheep selling here now and will 
not be until the wool clip sells. We all 
figure on getting a good price for our 
wool, and if we do and have plenty of 
rain, business will pick up. 

BOB CAMPBELL, Texas. 
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IN CALIFORNIA 





lhe sheepmen of this section have 
had a fairly good season. Although we 
had but a small amount of rainfall the 
ranges were good, very few having to 
feed during the winter. With an open 
spring everybody made a good lamb- 
ing, 95 to 100 per cent on an aver- 
age. The labor shortage is acute here. 
Nearly everybody went to the summer 
ranges short of help, which means a 
considerable loss, especially with that 
dreaded coyote both in front and be- 
hind your band to get every estray 
sheep. Not very many sheep are 
changing hands this spring, owing to 
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FOR THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE 





Recently a representative of this 
paper inspected the sheep which the 
Butterfield Livestock Company is 
sending to the Salt Lake Sale. In all 
Mr. Butterfield has reserved for the 
ram sale 25 Rambouillet stud rams, 
50 Rambouillet stud ewes, 125 Ram- 
bouillet range rams, 15 Hampshire 
stud rams, 125 Hampshire range rams, 
50 Hampshire stud ewes, 10 Lincoln 
stud rams, 50 Lincoln stud ewes and 
125 Lincoln range rams. All of these 
sheep are registered and most of them 
are yearlings. We think this is the 
best lot of sheep Mr. Butterfield has 
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past thirty days, and the low range is 
going to get dry unless we get rain 
soon. Most of the sheepmen report a 
very good crop of lambs, especially 
those that lambed in February and 
March, as we had a very mild winter. 
Shearing is on now and I think most 
of the sheep are shearing quite well. 
Sheepmen are paying from 17 to 20 
cents for getting their sheep sheared, 
which seems pretty high. I think most 
of the wool from this section will be 
shipped to Portland, Oregon. We 
turned out 130 per cent of lambs from 
our purebred Lincolns and Hampshires 
—mostly March lambs. They are do- 
iing well. My Lincolns sheared an av- 








—, 





The First Range Lambs of the Season Sold in Chicago in May up to $19.60 Per Hundred From California 


the dry spring further south. What 
are, go at good values. Yearling 
wethers just shorn are $8.50 to $10.00 
a head; ewes just shorn, lamb by side, 
$15 to $25, according to grade, size, 
age, etc. Most of the wool has been 
shipped to Boston from here. 
growers are holding their wool owing 
to the uncertainty of the proposition. 
It would be much better if our wools 
could be graded on the coast and the 
grower paid his money here. We “e- 
pend on our wool money to pay run- 
ning expenses. Now we have to bor- 
row money or else let our merchants 
which works a hardship all 
around. 

JESSE WOLCOTT—California. 


Some 


wait, 


ever offered for sale. Among the en- 
tries are many outstanding individuals 
that will attract unusual attention. 
“Butterfields Model” is a 2-year-old 
Rambouillet ram that Mr. Butterfield 
considers among the best he has ever 
raised. This ram will come to Salt 
Lake for the sale. Out of the 15 
Hampshire rams several will be found 
that are real tops in 
None of the sheep reserved 
Lake will be sold at private sale. 


any country. 


for Salt 





FROM WESTERN IDAHO 





In this part of Idaho, we are having 
a very dry and cold spring. The wind 
has blown most of the time for the 


erage of 12 pounds and were only on 
feed sixty days last winter. I expect 
to have a very good bunch of stuff for 
the ram sale this fall. We are using 
the Ellenwood docking irons and like 
them very well. 


CHAS. HOWLAND, Idaho. 





COLORADO FEEDERS 





The last shipments of Colorado win- 
ter fed lambs are in, and feeders are 
figuring on next season. They. say the 
general policy this year will be to wait 
until fall before making any extensive 
arrangements. That is, demand ior 
feeders has lost the keen edge it had a 


year ago. Last fall the lamb feeders 
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paid too much for their lambs, and 
saw the speculator get the big end of 
the advance in feeding lamb prices 
over the previous fall. 

Western growers also witnessed the 
same phenomena with respect to the 
lambs they parted with. . This year 
the speculator is caught between these 
two mill stones, if by nothing else. The 
grower will demand more, and _ the 
lamb feeder will pay less, hence the ex- 
pected inactivity of the speculator. 

7. A 





NATIVE LAMBS BEING 
MARKETED LATE 
Chicago, May 7.—The  backward- 
ness of the current season’s run of new 
crop native lambs to market is strik- 
ingly shown at all the leading mar- 
ket centers, but in no case is the be- 
lated movement more marked than 
that of Tennessee and Kentucky lambs 
through the Nashville and Louisville 
gateways. Up to and including Satur- 
day, May 25, the Bourbon Stockyards 
at Louisville had received during the 
current month only 2,309 head of 
sheep and lambs. May receipts in 
this department of the trade at that 
point for four preceding years were as 
follows: 


May Head 
ae 20,108 
SO 36,792 
RR 5 
SRR 67,068 


Various factors are contributing to 
the meager marketing of native spring 
lambs thus far this season. A _ back- 
ward spring has been perhaps the most 
potent of these factors, but a feeling 
of confidence on the part of producers 
in the stability of the weight. There 
is little question also that a shortage 
of ewes bred in native territory as 


compared with breeding operations of - 


a few years back is an additional iac- 
tor in the light marketing of new crop 
lambs during the month now closing. 





HYDRAULIC RAMS 





“Cannot something be done towards 
abolishing those cruel wool pulleries 
and establishing again the old-fash- 
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ioned shearing methods,” was the an- 
guished wail of a member of the S. P. 
C. A., who in a very perturbed state 
of mind, sent her communication to 
the editor of an eastern agricultural 
paper over the signature, “A Friend of 
Dumb Animals.” Assuring her that he 
would do all he could to alleviate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate beasts, 
the editor turned to the next communi- 
cation on his desk, which proved to 
be another inquiry about sheep. 

“Will you please inform me through 
the columns of your valuable paper,” 
the letter read, “whether mineral wool 
is obtained from hydraulic rams?” 

And the public wondered why the 
editor voted “Wet.”—J. C. K. 


THE SHEEP MARKET 





May top and average prices for 























lambs at Chicago follows: 

May Top Average 
RSC $21.25 $18.00 
1917 20.60 16.90 
1916 12.90 10.75 
1915 n Shoe 10.10 
| Ee ee eee eee 9.50 8.10 
1913 8.85 7.40 
1912 10.60 8.30 
1911 a Jiao 5.85 
Rab ae 9.40 8.40 





Yearly top and average prices of 
lambs with comparisons: 


Top Average 








BPE hee $22.10 $17.70 
as RT aT Se ee 20.60 15.60 
1916 13.10 10.75 
ee ee. 9.00 
RI ibaa aleenssbasees 9.60 8.00 
es EN NCR ae SLES 9.50 7.70 
gee a Pye nene ed Lee 10.60 7.20 
wii... 7.85 £95 
UN isch essen cosines 10.60 7.55 


Weekly prices of lambs for the year 
to date: 


Week Ending— Top Average 


January 5 ........ eA 8 $17.25 $16.85 
| ee 18.00 17.35 
ee Oe 18.00 17.40 
ae 17.85 17.00 
Fomuny 2... 17.85 17.25 
pay Fo ... 17.85 17.00 
resrenty. to... 17.50 16.35 
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February 23 16.75 16.00 
gS earner 17.50 16.60 
NS FI sisi sa dictteeicsrnea 18.05 17.25 
ta aa ae 18.50 17.60 
ME, SIU itsieciscnccintein 18.75 17.70 
ea 19.50 17.60 
ee 18.60 
ans hi... FLD 19.10 
EE TI sic acctincns 21.75 19 50 
mae 2... 2290 19.75 
| eee 18.50 
| Be aa 21.25 18.35 
a hs .......... BD 17.90 
Ss ........... DB 18.10 
| a BER Rereens 20.00 17.30 





Range at which the bulk of sheep 
and lambs sold during May: 





Week Ending Lambs 
Top Bulk 
my 4 $21.50 $16.25@20.85 
May 11 —..... 21.25 16.25@720.75 
May 18 .............. 20.50  15.50@20.25 
Pe Be a 20.90 ~§17.00@17.65 
june 1... MO 15.75020.50 
F Sheep 

iS $17.50 $14.00@15.50 
mr. 28. . 16.75 14.50@15.50 
May 18 ................ 15.00 14.00@15.00 
 - nen . 15.25 * 14.50@15.00 
BOE Escenas 15.50 14.00@15.00 
FINED FOR STARTING 

FOREST FIRE 





Sisson, Cal.—Jeff Hildreth, a Trin- 
ity County stockman, has been found 
guilty of letting a fire escape from his 
own to government lands within the 
Shasta National Forest. Justice of 
the Peace H. F. Coffman, of Coffee, 
Trinity County, sentenced Hildreth to 
fifteen days in jail and to pay a fine of 
fifty dollars. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of District Ranger R. P. Box. 
who represented the United States 
Forest Service in the case, Judge Coff- 
man agreed to suspend the jail sen- 
tence, after Hildreth had promised to 
be more careful in the future. 

‘It seems that on April 20, Hildreth, 
who has a cattle ranch on Coffee Creek, 
Trinity County, started to clear up 
some ground by setting fire to the 
brush and undergrowth. Later in the 
day he left the fire to go for his mail. 
While gone, the fire spread, rapidly 
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got beyond control, and finally as- 
sumed such proportions that the local 
forest service had to assemble a crew 
of men and put it out. A careful in- 
vestigation as to the cause of the fire 
resulted in the arrest and conviction 
of Hildreth. Fortunately for him, care- 
lessness was clearly evident; for had 
intent been shown and the case taken 
to the Federal court, the penalty, 
upon conviction, might have been im- 
prisonment for one year and a fine of 
one thousand dollars. 





RAIN IN MONTANA 





I am writing this morning, May 29, 
to tell you that we have had a five 
days’ rain all over our part of the 
country and the sun came out this 
morning pretty and warm. Plenty of 
fced is almost assured. We have just 
finished lambing and had wonderful 
success, good percentage all over the 
country as-far as I can learn. One 
hundred per cent is the report from 
some sheepmen. I know of several 
small bands where they docked 120 
per cent. I have one small band leased 
of 450 ewes where they docked 120 per 
cent. That looks good to both parties 
Help is getting scarce and wages are 
high. I have 100 acres in crop and 
don’t know where I am going to get 
help. Shearing is in full swing in this 
part of the country, and the wool is a 
good staple this year, somewhat dif- 
ferent from 1917. Looks better in 
every way. I hope in one more year 
we will have the Germans whipped 
and things settled. 

FERD N. H. HOFFMAN, Mont. 





ARIZONA LAMB OUTLOOK 





Arizona sent several good-sized con- 
signments of lambs to market in May, 
but they were light weight, around 50 
Ibs. average, and they all sold as feed- 
ers. This is an off season for feeding 
lambs, but buyers were found, at 
$13.50 to $14.50. Shippers from Ari- 
zona say most of the growers there 
will hold their lambs and get a little 
more weight on them before shipping. 
Dry weather has been the cause of the 
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lighter weight of the lambs and thin 
flesh. There will be much less con- 
tracting of lambs for future delivery 
this season than last. Goats have stood 
the dry weather better, and _ several 
shipments of Arizona goats have ar- 
rived in almost normal condition for 
this time of the year. _ A. R. 





MORE SHEEP IN WESTERN 
COLORADO 





A. D. Hudnall, trade scout for Kan- 
sas City, says that more than 100,000 
breeding ewes were brought into 
Western Colorado last fall. The coun- 
try around Rifle particularly is going 
into sheep heavily. Breeding stock on 
the Western Slope in Colorado winter- 








One of Chas. Howlands Lincolns 


ed fine, and weather this spring was 
ideal for lambing, resulting in an extra 
large lamb crop, in common with most 
other sections of the Western and 
Northwestern range country. Grass in 
Western Colorado is usually abundant, 
stock coming from there last season 
running very heavily to fat grades. 
This season, of course, there will be 
an increase in lambs sent to market 
from Western Colorado, and with a 
normal grass season, bulk of them will 
be in the killing class. oe 





DID WELL ON EWES 





Last September I bought at your 
Ram Sale from the Cunningham Sheep 
& Land Company 200 yearling Ram- 
bouillet ewes at $30 per head. I 
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sheared these ewes the first of May 
and with a little less than one year’s 
wool they sheared 16 pounds. Out of 
the 200 head I have lost five and have 
docked 181 lambs from them. These 
lambs are from imported Lincoln rams 
that I bought at the Ram Sale. I have 
not castrated these lambs as _ they 
ought to make excellent crossbred 
rams in another year. Of course these 
ewes were well wintered but if you 
have any more like them at the next 
sale, I want them. 
JOHN CURRAN, Idaho. 





TO PREPARE FOR SHEARING 





A wool grower from Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, visited our office recently and 
presented a good suggestion for the 
solution of the shearing problem. He 
says: “We paid 17 cents for shearers 
this year and in my section the work 
was done ina more _ unsatisfactory 
manner than ever before. I am satis- 
fied that the right thing for the sheep- 
men to do is to break in some of the 
high school students and get a crew of 
good, honest boys shearing sheep in 
each section. These boys would earn 
big wages and it would only take them 
a short time to become proficient 
shearers. This would at least elimi- 
nate the agitator so common in the 
ordinary shearing crew.” 





GOOD LAMBING IN WASHINGTON 





We have had a very fine spring for 
lambing—made better than 100 per 
cent—but wool seems to be very light 
this season. Have shipped my wool 
to the Portland Wool Warehouse 
‘Company, Portland, Oregon. I am 
enclosing postal of our government 
trapper. Mr. W. H. Bramley, who 
has done fine work around this sec- 
tion of Stevens county in exterminat- 
ing coyotes and other predatory ani- 
mals, trapped thirty-two in a single 
month. J. A. HOCTOR, Wash. 





OLD EWES RAISED FEW LAMBS 





Purchasers of aged Western ewes 
last fall make uniform reports of a 
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light lamb crop. While in many. cases 
this was due to insufficient feed and 
care, the fact remains that old West- 
ern ewes when not in the hands of a 
competent shepherd are a less reliable 
proposition than younger stock. As a 
result many such ewes have been sent 
to the butcher. It does not imply lack 
of demand during the coming season, 
as thousands of Eastern farmers have 
solved the problem of successfully 
handling old ewes and will buy them at 
any reasonable price. The West has 
been practically depleted of over-age 
stock and a plethora of yearlings is 
more probable than of the cheaper and 
older variety. 3. a Fe 





NOT SO DRY IN TEXAS 





J. A. Womble, Aledo, Texas, who 
runs 2,000 goats and 1,000 sheep, re- 
ports some good rains in his region, 
following two years of very dry weath- 
er. But more rain will be necessary to 
make much showing on _ vegetation. 
Over in the real dry section of Texas, 
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southwest of Mr. Womble, they had a 
four-inch rain which fell within a few 
hours, and killed many lambs, the ewes 
being thin and lambs poorly nourished, 
and not able to withstand the cold 
rain. Not more than 25 per cent of the 
usual number of wethers will be ship- 
ped from Mr. Womble’s section, but 
there will be a good movement of 
goats. a es RR. 





Only the best rams will be admitted 
to the Salt Lake Sale—our record 
proves that. 





OUTLOOK IS UNCERTAIN 





“This is the first season in seven 
years when I have not had a lot of 
stuff contracted,” said Senator Drake 
of Colorado in discussing the feeding 
lamb prospect. “The outlook is de- 
icidedly uncertain. At present nobody 
is making an effort either to buy or 
sell and it is probable that the sea- 
son will be well advanced before any- 
thing is done.” 
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IN SOUTH DAKOTA 





We had a nice winter and a good 
lamb crop in South Dakota. Range 
conditions are fine. We enjoy your 
paper and get much valuable informa- 
tion therefrom. Would also like to 
know how much it costs to be a mem- 
ber of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
fees, etc. and what benefits are derived 
from it. J. W. NUHN, 


South Dakota. 





A FINE CATTLE SALE 





Late in May there were sold at pub- 
lic auction in ‘Chicago 67 head of 
Guernsey cattle for $102,925, an aver- 
age of $1,536 each. The top price of 
the sale was $100,000, paid for an 8- 
year-old bull One cow sold for $5,300, 
and 15 head sold at over $2,000 each 

About the same time at Watonga, 
Oklahoma, a sale of shorthorns made 
an average of $1,370, with a top for a 
shorthorn bull of $13,200. 











CHICAGO 





ASKING. 


Ed. Nolan, 
Salesman, 
Omaha, 














Cc. H. SHURTE, 
President and General Manager 


The Knollin Sheep Commission Co. © 


C. H. Shurte, 
Salesman, 
Chicago. 


(Incorporated $50,000.00) 
(Fully paid up) 


Put Them Over the Top 


OMAHA 


Geo. P. Sutton, 
Salesman, 
Chicago 





IN THE FIRST BATTLE 





This is part of a band of 3600 California 
lambs sold by us May 27, 28 and 29, 1918, 
at $19.35, $19.40 and $19.60 per cwt., the 
highest prices on record for range lambs. 


Best Sales—Big Sheep Firm 
CAN’T BEAT US 


WHEN YOU WANT THE FULL MARKET VALUE, SHIP TO US. WIRE US. WRITE US FOR ANY INFORMATION 
PERTAINING TO THE SHEEP BUSINESS. GET OUR WEEKLY MARKET BULLETIN FREE OF CHARGE FOR THE 


THE KNOLLIN SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 





Geo. Parker, 
Salesman, 
Omaha 
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St. Joseph Stock Yards Company 
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There is an increasing demand each year for Feeders by Mis- 
souri and Iowa. Prospects are excellent this year. This terri- 
tory looks to St. Joseph almost exclusively for supplies. There 
are also orders here constantly from Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and other states. 


With good killing demand, through train service from 
Loomis and excellent pasture at Stouts 20 miles out you can’t find 
a better market for your stock. 
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OVERLAND 


(Cloverland is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 
is TS NOW THE HOME, (© Pesan 


Fifteen Western (irazers 





UST 
TTS 











What HEWLETT SAYS: 


Geo. W. Rowell, Jr., 
Marquette, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Rowell: 

The trip Mrs. Hewlett and I made to Cloverland for 
the purpose of obtaining, if possible, a sheep ranch for 
grazing large numbers of sheep such as we have been 
doing in the West, was both a delightful and profitable 


GOOD TRACTS LEFT 


This Bureau is making no profit in any way 
through land movements. It has to do with gen- 
eral development work only. It will assist visit- 
ing grazers in getting in touch with land owners. 
It will help show prospects about Cloverland. It’s 
services are free. 





one because we obtained exactly what we had been hop- 
ing to procure. 








Everybody seemed glad that we were coming to the 
country and were going to bring in sheep. Everybody 
connected with the Development Bureau and everybody 
outside of the Bureau, with whom we'came in contact 
seemed to be imbued with the spirit of welcome. 

All the tracts of land which I inspected are suit- 


F'ree Booklet 


Sent on Application Questions Answered 


able for grazing sheep, in fact, I was so greatly im- 
pressed with the country that I am selling out all of my 
holdings here and moving to Cloverland about the first 
of June, as you know. 

I expect by this time next year to have 40,000 or 
50,000 head of sheep on our tracts of land in Cloverland. 

As to the winters, they can be no worse than the 
winter which we have just experienced here in South 
Dakota, in fact, the temperature this year in northern 
Michigan was not as low as that experienced by us in 
South Dakota by twenty degrees. 

With proper care and handling I believe it possible 
to lamb out 100 per cent or better from young ewes in 
Cloverland. Lambs born in May will weigh from 70 to 
80 pounds by the first of November. 

Again thanking you for all the kindness and trouble 
taken in our behalf while we were there, I am 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) FRANCIS R. K. HEWLETT. 


The Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau 


Of Michigan 


57 Bacon Block, Marquette 
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Butterfield Live Stock Co., Ltd. 


Breeders of High-Class Registered and Pure Bred Sheep 


Rambouillets Hampshires 
Lincolns 


























Group of Registered Rambouillet Rams of right type and quality—Phote taken May 19, 1918. 


With present prevailing high cost of producing both Wool and Mutton it will 
pay you better than ever before to use the best breeding stock obtainable. 














Group of Registered Hampshire Rams of right type and quality—Photo taken May 19, 1918. 





Inspection and Correspondence Invited 


BUTTERFIELD LIVE STOCK COMPANY, LTD. 


WEISER, IDAHO 
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When the War 
Shall Cease 


And Normal Conditions again prevail, market 
values will adjust themselves as the law of sup- 
ply and demand dictates. The Wool Grower, 
however, may feel assured of a continued broad 
demand for his products, since the curtailed 
range practically prevents an abnormal overpro- 
duction. 


The Unusual Demand for meat and wool at the 
present time makes it, not only a Patriotic Duty 
for sheepmen to increase their production to its 
fullest capacity, but is likewise a sound business 
investment. 


The Satisfactory Outlook may well be increased 
by the knowledge that whatever the market,— 
full values may be secured through the intelli- 
gent co-operation of a Reliable Marketing 
Agency, whose Ability is Widely Known and 
Recognized by the Western Sheepmen. 


Their Sales Record not only show highest sales 
on Fed and Range lambs for the Season, but, 
what is more important, their daily Sales Record, 
shows a consistency in securing highest market 
values that will bear your closest scrutiny. 


Your Welfare Is Theirs, for upon their ability to 
serve you Honestly and Efficiently depend their 
continued success. How well they have served 
others and Can Serve You, if unknown, can best 
be told by many of your neighboring sheepmen, 
who consign their shipments direct to 


W.R. Smith & Son 


‘‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep’’ 
Union Stock Yards 


John Smith Wn. R. (Bill) Smith Chas. E. Coyle J. Clark Eastes 


Omaha . Chicago 

















— 


Everything 
In Salt 





Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide 
Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 
Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep 
Salt and especially the famous 
sulphurized rock salt of which 
we were the originators. 


We never lose a customer because 
we give quality and accord honor- 
able treatment. We are in busi- 
ness to stay. 


Inland Crystal Salt 
~ Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SHEEP SHEEP SHEEP 








We Have Handled Through Our 
Office During the Past Eight 
Months Nearly 100,000 Sheep 











The United States Government Demands We Produce 
All the Meat and Wool Possible 





There is a great dema -d for Breeding Ewes and we offer the following: 


40,000 Good Young Rambouillet Dry Breeding Ewes 


Shear from seven to ten pounds. Will sell on contract for June and July delivery. 





60,000 Good Young Mexican Breeding Ewes 


These ewes are smaller and do not shear as much as our native ewes, but make better 


mothers and raise a larger percentage of lambs, and when bred to good American bucks 
produce nice trim lambs that top all markets. i 





We also have a large string of Mexican goats—Browsers—can fill contracts from 2,000 
to 20,000 on short notice. 


We will be glad to give full information upon request. We 
can fill any size order. Your Correspondence Solicited. 


References: El Paso Bank & Trust Co., and 
Union Bank & Trust Co., El Paso, Texas. 


Pitman Live Stock Company 


Rooms 8 and 9 Morehouse Block El Paso, Texas 
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Mountain Dell 
Rambouillets 





America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet in 1916. 
NOW IN OUR FLOCK 








We have the largest flock of Reg- 
istered Rambouillets in America. 
At the Salt Lake Ram Sale in 
1916 we bought the two highest 
priced Rams sold. At the 1917 
sale we sold the highest priced 
Rambouillet ever sold at auction 
in this country. 

We are breeding big, heavy 
wooled Rambouillets, and offer 
for 1918, 800 yearling range 
rams and 300 yearling stud rams. 


We also offer Registered Shorthorn 
Cattle and Berkshire Swine 








For Information or Photos, address 


John H. Seely & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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International Motor Trucks Are Sold By 


UTAH MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
28 South 2nd East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


KOPPS GARAGE, 
Cedar City, Utah. 


PAROWAN AUTO COMPANY, 


Parowan, Utah. 
PRICE GARAGE COMPANY, 
Price, Utah. 
WILLIS JOHNSON & SON, 
‘ . Roosevelt, Utah. 
NOBLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Boise, Idaho. 
THE SIMS COMPANY, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


REYNOLDS BROS. CO., 
Twin Falls, Burley, Buhl and Filer, Idaho. 
UINTA ELEVATOR & MILLING COMPANY, 
Evanston, Wyoming. 
FAT 
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BESIDES the cash additions it 


makes to the net profits of 
your business— 


The International motor truck keeps 
your customers satisfied. 


There is a limit to the amount of work horses 
can do. That limit changes with the seasons, 
with the weather, and with the conditions of the 
streets and roads. Horse deliveries and horse 
hauling mean disappointed customers at times, 
or customers satisfied at ruinous expense. 


An International Motor Truck Has No Such Limit 


Its service is not affected by seasons or weather 
and very little by street and road conditions. 
You can make a schedule and keep it through- 
out the year when you use an International 
motor truck. What is that worth to you? 
Write us and we will tell you. 


Four Models 


H, 1,500 lbs. capacity K, 3,000 Ibs. capacity 
F, 2,000 lbs. capacity G, 4,000 Ibs. capacity 


Special bodies for any business. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE FLOCK 





Tis reported that President Wilson 
has possessed himself of a small flock 
of sheep that is now being grazed amid 
the flowers and shrubs of the White 
House lawn. 

We recall that when wool was being 
placed on the free list at the urgent ap- 
peal of President Wilson one morning 
he said he could not throw a brick 
from the White House window without 
hitting someone who was in Washing- 
ton lobbying for a tariff on wool. Of 
course the President did not know then 
that he would soon be in the sheep 
business himself but we suggest that 
he be careful about throwing bricks as 
he might now miss the lobbyist and hit 
the sheep. 

This flock of White House sheep will 
perform a most useful service to Pres- 
ident Wilson and one that he has prob- 
ably thought about carefully. Rumor 
has it that the President is not overly 
fond of Theodore Roosevelt and that 
he does not like to see him around the 
White House either as a visitor or as 
its permanent occupant. Now Roose- 
velt hates sheep and despises the odor 
of them. He is reported to have said 
once that you could smell sheep for 
two years after they left a range. We 
imagine with sheep on the White 
House lawn the President will no 
longer be annoyed by Roosevelt’s visits 
and it is also probable that if the Pres- 
ident keeps his sheep until the White 
House lawn becomes thoroughly 
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“stunk” up with them Roosevelt will 
give up his ambition to return to the 
White House as its permanent occu- 
pant. 

In his ambition to get into the sheep 
business Mr. Wilson should consider 
himself most fortunate that the White 
House lawn is located in Washington 
instead of in the state of Idaho. Idaho 
has a law which makes it a crime to 
herd sheep within two miles of an in- 
habited dwelling or on a range previ- 
ously occupied by cattle. Now as we 
recall when Mr. Taft was in the White 
House he grazed a Holstein cow on 
the White House lawn. That made it 
“a range previously occupied by cat- 
tle,” so under the Idaho statute as in- 
terpreted by the United States Su- 
preme Court it would be a violation of 
law to run sheep on it if it were in 
Idaho. 

In placing sheep on the White House 
lawn it is clear that the President did 
not ask the consent of the Bureau of 
National Parks. When the Commis- 
sion of Agriculture of the state of 
Washington asked permission to run a 
few sheep in the Rainier National Park 
in that state the park authorities re- 
fused to allow sheep in any National 
Park for the four following reasons: 

1. Sheep eat wild flowers. 

2. Sheep scare wild animals. 

3. Sheep kick stones into the roads. 

4. The public does not like to see 

sheep. 

If these sheep stick it out on the 
White House lawn very long, looks as 
if they are going to prove that some- 
one in the Bureau of National Parks 
ought to revise his views. 

Roosevelt, Bryan and Pinchot are 
hereby given due warning that Wood- 
row Wilson has a flock of sheep on the 
White House lawn and to please stay 
away from that section of Washington. 





MANY LAMBS 





Very recently we saw a statement 
put out by the Bureau of Markets at 
Portland to the effect that Idaho had 
saved 110 per cent of lambs. We think 
that such a percentage as this is so 
impossible that we are calling atten- 
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tion to the error. We do not believe 
it is possible for any state to average 
more than 90 per cent of lambs anu 
doubt if this actually happens oftener 
than once in 25 years. In 1911 the 
tariff board obtained accurate reports 
from the books of range sheepmen on 
all matters concerning their business. 
The flocks examined in Idaho con- 
tained 378,000 sheep and the actual in- 
crease for that year in those flocks was 
67.2 per cent. This probably was 
above the average for the entire state, 
for the only flocks reported on were 
those where an accurate set of books 
was kept. These would naturally be 
the better flocks. 

The only basis on which to estimate 
the percentage of lambs is on the num- 
ber of ewes bred, not the number that 
lamb. Out of every thousand ewes 
bred there will be 50 that will not 
lamb at all. Out of every thousand 
range ewes 60 will die each year from 
natural causes. Every flock should 
contain 20 per cent of yearling ewes 
to have their first lambs. We believe 
it impossible to save over 70 per cent 
of lambs from yearling ewes and few 
do that well. Such factors as these 
make impossible the 100 per cent in- 
crease. 

Given an average year the normal 
increase in lambs throughout the 
West is about 70 per cent. This year 
it is above the average in the North- 
west and below the average in the 
Southwest. If Idaho has saved a 90 
per cent lamb crop she has made a 
record that no state will equal for 
many years. The 110 per cent about 
which the government speaks is an 
impossibility. 





THE COMMISSION FOR HAND- 
LING WOOL 





Eastern papers that claim to repre- 
sent the wool trade are just now howl- 
ing in an undignified manner against 
the rate of commission allowed the 
dealers for handling wool under the 
government scheme. The statements 
these papers are making simply show 
they are attempting to stand in with 
the wool trade and that they do not 
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know what they are talking about. 
The writer happened to be in Wash- 
ington at the time commission 
was discussed and he met there a rep- 


this 


resentative from almost every promi- 
nent wool house in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. These wool dealers were al- 
most unanimous in their protestations 
to government officials and to the 
public that whatever the government 
did would suit them. They asserted 
over and over again that they did not 
want to make any money this year, 
and would be satisfied if they were 
simply given enough to keep their or- 
ganizations together. Now any man 
acquainted with the facts is not goiag 
to state that a commission of 314 per 
cent will bring either bankruptcy or 
loss to any competent wool house. 
This will mean practically two cents 
per pound for handling wool with the 
selling cost eliminated. The charges 
for handling wool before the war with 
selling cost included ranged from a 
cent to one and one-half cents, with 
few charges as high as the latter fig- 
ures. If the wool dealers are losing 
money by handling wool this year why 
is such an unheard of struggle being 
made to get wool? Today the fight 
to get wool is so bitter in the West, 
the demand for consignments so in- 
sistent that wool growers have actual- 
ly become suspicious and are afraid to 
consign their wool for fear of some 
“nigger in the wood pile.” Why is it 
that some of the Boston firms are act- 
. ually advancing money to the grower 
without imterest in order to get his 
wool? Why was as much as $2.00 per 
‘head advanced on wool 30 days before 
it was shorn? Why have sheepmen 
‘been employed throughout the West 
to solicit consignment? Why have 
certain parties who were loaning 
‘money to sheepmen stepped in and di- 
‘rected their clients where their woul 
should go? No sheepman in the West, 
regardless of his age, has ever seen the 
struggle for wool consignments ap- 
proach that which is now going on. 
Why is this, if handling the wool at 
31% per cent means a loss to these 
wool houses? 

‘Here in the West we have heard but 
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little complaint from wool deaicrs 
about the rate of commission allowed 
for handling wool and it is just pos- 
sible that these Eastern papers 
misrepresenting the wool houses 
their section. If such is the case, some 
one having to do with newspaper pub- 
lications should request that these 
“dog in the manger” tactics be dis- 
pensed with. 


are 
of 





SHEARING TROUBLES 





Trouble with shearers has been con- 
stant this year. Few of the shearers 
kept their contracts and strikes have 
been numerous. Shearers started in 
Arizona at 1214 cents and board, and 
before the work was completed a few 
outfits that were not in a position to 
defend themselves were paying 20 
cents and board. In Utah 121% cents 
and board was paid on the start, but 
15 cents and board was the prevailing 
price at the finish. In Nevada the rate 
ranged from 12% and board up to 17 
cents and board. In Idaho up to 18 
cents and board has been paid. Sev- 
eral strikes of shearers were pulled off 
in Idaho for 20 cents, but in every case 
the strikers were defeated. Wyoming 
has suffered most, and at one time 
every shed in northern Wyoming was 
closed down by strikes. Shearers were 
generally demanding 20 cents and 
board, with sheepmen willing to pay 
15 cents and board as the outside fig- 
ure. In Montana 15 cents and board 
is the sheepmen’s limit, but shearers 
are asking 22 cents. 

In very many cases owners become 
disgusted with the unreasonable de- 
mands of the shearers and purchased 
either Little Wonder machines or 
small machine plants and rigged up 
to do their shearing at home. Dry 
land farmers and the home labor were 
anxious to become shearers and get 
seme of the big money. All over the 
West new men have learned to shear 
sheep and shearers will never be 
scarce again. To the man who has en- 
joyed average wages, shearing at 15 
cents looks like a bonanza. With a 
week’s practice some of these new 
men have become expert shearers and 
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earned _ wages 
dreamed of. 

After the shearers’ demands indicat- 
ed that they knew no limit pre- 
sented the matter to the War Indus- 
tries Board and they in turn took it 
up with the shearers. The Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association has also 
asked the Federal government to arbi- 
trate these shearing disputes. We feel 
the matter should be settled 
another year. 

The government has fixed the in- 
come that the sheepmen may derive 
from wool and hides, and in a measure 
fixed the income from lambs, but so 
far it has not fixed any of the expenses 
that the sheepmen must meet. 

Sooner or later sheepmen must learn 
that the big shearing plant is a breeder 
of dissension. When five or six shear- 


they never before 


we 


before 


ers get together regardless of the 
wages paid or the conditions under 
which they work, they are almost 


bound to strike, for as a class they can 
not stand prosperity. In Australia, 
where the big shearing plant flourishes 
as nowhere else, the strikes are con- 
stant. Not a sheepman in Australia 
knows whether he will get his flock 
shorn without a strike. In that coun- 
try the most trivial excuses are pre- 
sented for justifying strikes. These are 
brought about by the same conditions 
that the big shearing plant will pro- 
duce here. If the American wool 
grower is to be assured that he will 
get his sheep shorn in season he had 
better establish a small home shearing 
plant. 





ADVANCE IN FREIGHT RATES 





The Federal government has 
nounced that effective June 25 freight 
rates throughout the country are to be 
advanced 25 per cent. Such an ad- 
vance will mean a material increase 
on livestock and wool, which must be 
transported long distances to market. 
On the average Western car of wool 
the advance will be around $100, and 
on a car of lambs from Idaho to Chi- 
cago about $15. However, the gov- 
ernment has announced that this ad- 
vance is necessary as a war measure, 


an- 
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and we know our stockmen will accept 
it in that spirit. If this advance has 
been equitably applied as between the 
different industries it should bear 
evenly on all. The only complaint we 
have is that passenger rates were not 
advanced more. For many years pas- 
senger rates have not been sufficiently 
high to bear the cost of service, and 
this deficiency has always been made 
up by high freight rates. We think 
each should bear its fair share of in- 
crease. Now that the rate advance is 
definitely fixed for June 25, shippers 
should lose no time in getting their 
wool under way before the advance he- 
comes effective. Of course with the 
closing of the war we expect to return 
to old wages and rates. 





KILLING BREEDING EWES 





Live mutton supply during the lat- 
ter part of May received a material ac- 
cession in the shape of yearling ewes 
that had been originally intended to re- 
Such 


plenish flocks on eastern farms. 
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ewes were grazed at feeding statiors 
near Chicago awaiting revival of the 
country outlet until prices advanced 
and short supply of killing stock en- 
abled owners to realize prices better 
than the country would have paid. Un- 
expectedly, breeding ewes were act- 
ually plentiful, not in a numerical 
sense, but because receipts were in ex- 
cess of country requirements. Bids of 
$11@12 per head were made on several 
thousand for which $15 was asked, and 
many of them eventually went to the 
shambles. 

The present outlook is that farmers 
will delay purchasing breeding stock 
in expectancy of better trading oppor- 
tunity. A common practice is to wait 
until after harvest on the theory that 
purchases may be made at high levels 
any time. Early in the month Michi- 
gan and New York paid $17@17.50 per 
hundredweight for shorn ewe. lambs, 


when $16@16.50 was 
lambs on killing account. 


buying wether 








price per acre. 








Next Virgin Range Country 
For Sheep and Cattle 


The Industrial Department of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad announces that millions of acres 
of fine cutover timber lands, located on their lines in the rich states of Louisiana and Mississippi, are now 
ready to be disposed of for open-range grazing, or on a part farming and part open-range basis. 


Railroads, towns, mills, manufacturing interests, schools, churches have grown up out of the great lumber 
interests, but lumber being the chief asset, the lands have been carried on the books at a purely nominal value, 
without regard to their great agricultural and livestock possibilities, and the lands will be disposed of at a low 


The payments distributed over a long period of years and at a cost per year not 
to exceed interest on cost price of the land and what would probably be leasing 
charges on public lands in the West and yet at end of payments you own the land. 
In consideration of a substantial acreage so purchased, a large additional acreage of 
fine standing timber-grazing lands would be leased at a few cents per acre. 


A committee appointed by the National Wool Growers Association made a favorable report January 18, 


1918, on the adaptability of these cutover lands for sheep raising. A copy of this report, together with all in- 
formation, will be furnished upon application. 


Write WALTER S. AYRES 
ul Industrial Commissioner, N. O. G. N. Ry., 864 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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TO SAVE FEED 





California stockmen, at a _ receuit 
meeting, accused the valley farmers of 
their community of burning and other- 
wise destroying vast quantities of bean 
straw and and other valuable rough- 
age, simply because of a prejudice 
against livestock, and unwillingness to 
have sheep or cattle fed on their lands. 
An attempt is being made to reconcile 
the differences between the farmers 
and stockmen to the end that war- 
time production may not be slowed 
down by any unnecessary impediment. 
In this connection, a government offi- 
cial recently said: 


“There is being shown a disposition. 
generally, throughout the country to 
conserve every bit of feed available for 
the nation’s stock, already so reduced 
in numbers by range shortage, and it 
is to be hoped that no factional dis- 
putes will be allowed precedence over 
the needs of the nation.”—J. C. K 





August 27-28-29-30. 
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Lincolns 
Romneys 
Hampshires 
Corriedales 


Rams 


and 


Ewes 





Get Your Order in Early | 


A New Zealand Romney 


H. STANLEY COFFIN, Watkive 
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DESERET SHEEP COMPANY "2: 
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Cotswolds Cotswolds Cotswolds 
FOR 1918 


We Are Now Offering For Sale 


700 Registered Cotswold |. 
Yearling Range Rams 
A FEW STUD RAMS 
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No Cotswold Flock in America has 
equaled our show and sale record in 
1917. It remains for us alone to 


do that. 





A Few of Our Stud Rams—Photo Taken March 20, 1918. 
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CHICAGO SHEEP MARKET 





J. E. Poole. 


Rarely has the live mutton market 
been as erratic as during May. At the 
beginning of the month the price list 
showed signs of disintegration, but 
the last week witnessed a spectacular 
trade, recording the highest levels in 
market history. Much of the time the 
market was a guessing match. Varia- 
tions were sudden and violent. At the 
close sheep showed a net gain of about 
25 cents per hundredweight compared 
with the latter part of April, lambs ad- 
vancing 50@85 cents per hundred- 
weight. Aged sheep averaged $14.75 
or 90 cents lower than April, but $1.75 
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son to expect, and receipts were heav- 
ier than a year ago. Colorado cleaned 
up a lot of wooled stuff and feeders 
who had taken advantage of the low 
midwinter market to secure bargains 
also contributed heavily. This caused 
a mid-month slump that gave the 
price list a somewhat demoralized ap- 
pearance. 

Heavy lambs were at all times sub- 
ject to severe discrimination, but 
sheep sold well owing to scarcity. 
Spring lambs were scarce, few natives 
arriving and southern stuff being be- 
hind its schedule. 

The best price paid for wooled 
lambs was $21.50, shorn stock reach- 
ing $18 on the high day, while spring 


3? 
Yearlings averaged $15 or $1 lower 
than April, the record month, but $1 
higher than in May, 1917. 

During the first week buyers bom- 
barded the market, owing to liberal re- 
ceipts around the circuit, taking off 
about $2 per hundredweight. No ex- 
cuse was forthcoming except that sup- 
ply was excessive and the dressed 
market “rotten.” This was verified 
by reports from the East. Feeders 
were responsible to a large extent, as 
they crowded the market and literally 
broke its back. While rio emphatic 
complaint about prices was registercd, 
an opinion was generated among ship- 
pers that the movement was unneces- 


sarily erratic. At the close of that 











higher than a year ago. Lambs aver- 
aged $18 or $1.20 higher than the pre- 
vious May, but $1.20 under the record 
of April. While somewhat lower than 
the previous month, when records 
were established, it was easily the 
highest May market in history. But 
the trend of trade is not indicated by 
average prices and after all the so- 
called average is merely an approxi- 
mation. Comparisons with April are 
also unfair, owing to the large  in- 
Crease in the proportion of shorn 
stock which cannot be enumerated 
as a distinct factor, no count being 
kept. 

Results show that feed lots contain- 
ed more tail ends than there was rea- 





While Shearers Strike Ewes Die For Want of Shearing 


lambs scored at $21. On the low day 
$16.50 took the best shorn lambs and 
$20.25 the pick of the wooled stock. 
Colorado lambs ran out before the end 
of the month, otherwise a $22 sale 
would have been recorded. Native 
spring lambs sold at a range of $13@ 
21, with California stock at $15@19.60. 
Most of the native lambs of the spring 
variety realized $19@20 late in the 
month. 

Wooled sheep were scarce all 
through the month, $17.50 being paid 
on the high spot, while shorn sheep 
sold from $15.50 down. Odd wooled 
yearlings made $19, the top on shorn 
stock being $16.50, with the bulk at 
$14.50@15.50, weight being excessive. 








week good to choice handyweight 
lambs sold at $20.75@21; fair to good, 
$20.25@20.75, and the heavyweights 
at $19.75@20, these quotations being 
on wooled stock. A trade was done 
in shearing lambs at $20@20.50. Good 
to choice shorn lambs were worth 
$16.50@16.75, with fair to good at 
$16@16.50. Good to choice wethers 
sold at $14.75@15, minus the fleece, 
with shorn yearlings at $16@16.25. It 
was a $14@14.50 trade in shorn ewes, 
with culls at $8@10. Breeding ewes 
of all ages sold at $14@20, the latter 
for lambs. Dressed trade in the East 
broke $2 per hundredweight early in 
the week, but recovered half of it be- 
fore the close. 
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Lincolns RAMS Hampshires 


100 Purebred Hampshire Year- 
ling Rams. 

150 Purebred Hampshire Ram 
Lambs. 


75 Purebred Lincoln Yearling 
Rams. 
200 Purebred Lincoln Ram 
Lambs. 


These rams are extra good size 
and bone and are strictly range 
raised. 


Chas. Howland 


Cambridge, Idaho 











REGISTERED 


LINCOLNS 


New Zealand Blood 


Everything sold for 1918 except 
Rams reserved for the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale 


Ss. W. McClure 


BLISS, IDAHO 











Lincolns Cotswolds 
RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lincoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 
Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 

















Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 
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The second week showed a sub- 
stantial increase in receipts at Chi- 
cago, but Western markets were light. 
It was due to seasonal emptying of 
feed lots close to the city. Despite 
an improved Eastern dressed trade 
buyers refused to pay advances and 
the depreciation continued, each daz 
witnessing lower prices. Shorn lambs 
lost 25@50 cents and wooled stock 
nearly as much. Mexican lambs sold 
up to $20.75, wtih the bulk of the 
business in wooled stock at $20@20.50. 
Good to choice shorn lambs changed 
hands on a basis of $16.50@16.75, with 
a fair class at $16@16.25. Shearing 
lambs were taken moderately at $18.50 
@20. Good to choice shorn wethers 
cost $14.75@15, yearlings, $15.50@16 
and ewes $14@14.50. By the middle 
of the month fed stock was practically 
all in, only a few tail ends remaining. 
A redeeming feature of the trade was 
a demand for wooled ewe dambs at 
$20@20.75. 

A heavy run at all points. marked 
the third week. Feed lots continued 
to disgorge in a manner that surprised 
the trade, feeders cutting loose under 
an attack of cold feet due to the unex- 
pected slide. A 50-cent break marked 
the opening, but by the middle of the 
week receipts moderated and improve- 
ment was detected, the loss being re- 
gained. By the close good Colorado 
wooled lambs were on a $20.50 basis, 
the bulk selling between that figure 
and $20, clipped lambs scoring at 
$16.75. A liberal supply of heavy 
lambs resulted in severe penalization, 
the spread between the two classes be- 
ing about $1 per hundredweight. Good 
to choice heavy wooled lambs sold at 
$19@19.50, with heavy shorn stock at 
$15.75. Good to choice wethers sold 
at $14.25@14.75, minus wool, with 
shorn yearlings at $14.50@15, 
ewes, $14@14.50. 

Receipts were 
markets during the fourth week, but 
after a Monday glut feeders held off 
and salesmen adopted the expedient 
of putting their holdings under !ock 
and key, successfully. A gradual and 
substantial advance resulted, choice 


and 


Colorado wooled lambs selling up to 


lighter at Western. 
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$20.90 at the close. Practically all the 
wooled lambs were cleaned up this 
week. Shorn stock showed the same 
50-cent advance as wooled goods, clos- 
ing on a $16.50@17 basis. Sheep 
showed little change, $14.50@15 be- 
ing the market for wethers with year- 
lings at $15.75@16.25, and ewes at $14 
@14.50. 

The closing week developed thie 
lightest supply ever recorded at tht 
season and prices went to the May 
record. Shorn lambs scored at $18, 
with the bulk between that figure and 
$17, heavy stock selling as low as 
$16.50. It was a $19@21 trade in 
spring lambs with feeders at $16.50@ 
17.25. A string of 57-pound feeders 
went to the country at $17. Good to 
choice wethers sold at $14.50@15, with 
yearlings at $15@15.50, and ewes at 


$14@14.75. 





BREEDING TRADE LOOSENS UP 





After income tax payments have 
been made it is expected that the finan- 


cial conditions will improve and the 
Eastern market for breeding ewes 
broaden. About 15 cars were sold 


around the first of June at $17.50@18 
for weights of 80 to 90 pounds. There 
is no lack of demand, the only handi- 
cap to a broad trade being scarcity of 
money due to Liberty Bonds and pros- 
fective income tax payments. 


J. E. P. 





SHEEP GRAZING IN MONTANA. 





Billings, Mont.—One hundred thou- 
sand head of sheep from eastern Ore: 
gon and Washington are to be grazed 
on the national forest reserves of 
northern Idaho and western Montana 
in addition to the home herds, accord- 
ing to R. H. Rutledge, district for- 
ester. The owners are seemingly bent 
on raising all the new stock they can 
and hold onto the old stuff, accord- 
ing to the federal official. This is in- 
dicated by the unprecedented demand 
for grazing privileges. Experiments 
show that the lands of this district can 
support from 150 to 160 sheep per sec- 
tion. L. W. 
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FIXING PELT PRICES 





The government has fixed the price 
of sheared sheep pelts at $2.00 per 
pelt, subject to change later. At the 
time this price was fixed this class of 
pelts was selling in Chicago at from 
$2.00 to $2.25. The price is fixed F. 
O. B. Chicago and affects pelts from 
shorn sheep with wool on about three- 
eighths of an inch long. The entire 
supply is to be purchased by the zgov- 
ernment. These pelts used 
coat linings and a supply is 
needed. 


are for 


large 





KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 





Receipts of sheep, lambs and goats 
at Kansas City in May totaled 142,000 
head, as compared with 98,000 in May 
last year, 172,000 in May, 1916, and 
190,000 in May, 1913, the latter heav- 
iest May supply on record here. Texas 
sent more goats this year than last, 
and Arizona shipments were liberal, 
containing a good many goats. ‘The 
main increase came from lamb feeders 
in northern Colorado, and in the Ar- 
kansas valley in Colorado. These men 
had in mind the fact that May prices 
of fed lambs have for three or four 
years past been highest of the season, 
and expected the market to repeat this 
year. However, there were too many 
of this mind, and they broke the mar- 
ket two dollars per cwt. early in the 
month. June receipts here last year 
were 106,989 head. The supply in 
June this year will consist of native 
spring lambs, shipments from Arizona, 
and from Texas, mainly. Texas con- 
signments will contain a fair number 
of wethers, spring rains having started 
sufficient vegetation to fatten them, 
though late, and also a good many 
goats. 

Mutton and lamb prices were irreg- 
ular through May, the heavy run of 
winter fed lambs early in the month 
breaking prices badly, but lighter 
tuns last half of the month permitted 
a recovery of 50 to 75 cents. A second 
break came the last days of May, but 
that was consideerd purely temporary, 
due to the Decoration day holiday, 
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when killers suspended operations in 
their plants. Apparently the situation 
is favorable to sellers, packers seem- 
ing able to handle a normal number 
of the different classes 


even at the 
very high price range prevailing. 
Nominal quotations on best wooled 
lambs June Ist would be around 
$20.50, shorn lambs $17, fat goats 
$9.25. Different lots of Arizona feed- 


ing lambs sold during May at $13.50, 
feeding yearlings $12.50. Brusher goat 
demand was _ slow developing, and 
prices declined 2 cents a pound first 
three weeks of May, but the month 
closes with a good demand from coun- 
try buyers, Angora brushers $9 to 
$9.60, Mexicans $7 to $7.50. 
Yours very truly, 
J. A. RIKART. 


RAMS Hampshires RAMS 


We offer for 1918 a large 


number of pure bred 





Hampshire Ram Lambs 


This is choice stuff offered at 
reasonable prices. 


Yellowstone View Ranch 


Livingston, Montana 








H. L.. F‘inch 


Soda Springs, Idaho 


Woolgrower and Importer 








I have just landed at an Ameri- 
can port one of the choicest lots 
of Cotswold, Lincoln, Hampshire, 
and Shropshire yearling rams and 
Hampshire yearlings ewes ever 
brought to the United States. 
This is the first selection to be 
drafted from the English flocks 
this year, and is the very best 
stuff to be found in England. 


My entries for the Ram Sale 
will be reserved from this lot, and 
the others will be ready for in- 
spection and sale at Soda Springs 
after April 25th. 


Owing to unheard of conditions, and 
the uncertainty of securing passage, etc., 
there will not be many sheep reach this 
side in 1918. Therefore if you want stud 
sheep of real merit it will pay you to see 
this importation. 
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Be at Salt Lake City August 27-28- 


29-30. 





FOR SALE 


1000 one and two-year-old 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


By Imported Canadian Sires and 
Purebred Ewes For further par- 
ticulars call or address: 


C. E. BARNHART 


Phone No. 251-F-2 Suisun, Cal. 











llampshires 


AND 


Shropshires 


We are offering for 
summer and fall deliv- 
ery Hampshire and 
Shropshire yearling 
rams; also some young 
Hampshire ewes. 


All deliveries to be 
made in car lots or less 


f. o. b. Twin Falls. 


We have a few extra 
good stud Hampshire 
rams for sale. 


Brown Bros. 
Sheep Co. 


TWIN FALLS - IDAHO 




















One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 
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RAMBOUILLETS 

















America’s Highest Priced Rambouillet Ram for 
which I paid $1325.00 at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


I am breeding registered Rambouil- 
lets of the most select type. 


DELL PRATT, Moneta, Wyo. 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One o:1 My Stud Ewes 








RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


Will have a fine lot of large: 
boned, smooth bodied, long fine 
staple fellows for 1918 trade. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 























Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 
i We tne for sale a large number of reg- 





illet stud rams range 

rams, Will sell im lots of one to a carload. 

We invite your careful on of our 

flock. 

TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 
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MUTTON SHEEP NOW LEADING 


Washington, D. C.—Sheep raising 
primarily for mutton production and 
secondarily for wool is 
vancing in this coutnry. At the pres- 
ent time 45 per cent of the sheep be- 
long to those of the mutton blood, 35 
per cent to those of fine wool, and 2) 
per cent of all sheep, fine-wool slice; 
41 per cent, and crossbreeds 24 per 
cent, and consequently, during this pe- 
riod, one-tenth of the national flock 
kas changed from wool to mutton as 
the chief purpose. While mutton sheep 
have thus increased their 
of all sheep by 10 during as 
years, fine-wool sheep have lost 614 


steadily ad- 


percentage 


many 


from this percentage and the 
breeds 314. 

This information is supplied by a 
recent investigation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
accords with the advice and 
ganda of the department in 
years in favor of meat 
The tendency in this direction in the 
sheep industry is doubtless economic, 


cross- 


propa- 
recent 


production. 


and is not the result of a concerted 


purpose by sheep keepers to prefer 
mutton and lamb production to wool 
regardless of relative profit. 

This revolution of 


the sheep industry, which is now pre- 


recent years in 


sumably continuing, is largely charac- 
terized in the national average by tie 
Western and Pacific States, in which 
more than one-half of the sheep ar 
found, mostly on ranges. The fine- 
wool sheep are 46 per cent of all sheep 
in that group of states, a loss of 7 in 
the percentage in 10 years; the cross- 
bred sheep are 22 per cent, a loss oi 
214 ; and these losses have gone to the 
mutton sheep, which are 32 per cent cf 
all sheep, a gain of nearly 10 in the 
same number of years. 

The greatest.advance in this move 
nient has been made in the North At- 
lantic states, in which 
kets are near and the people have an 
active taste for mutton and lamb. In 
these states 62 per cent of the sheep 
are of the mutton bloods, a gain of 20 
in the percentage in 10 years; only 17 
per cent are fine-wool sheep, a loss 2 


farmers’ mar 





n 
Pp 
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17: and 21 per cent are crossbrecds, a 
loss of 3. 

The least change in percentages has 
occurred in the South Atlantic states, 
where the mutton sheep were formerly 
a high fraction and are now 68 per 
cent Of all sheep in that region, a gain 
oi 214 in ten years; the crossbreeds 
are 24 per cent, or about the same as 
10 years ago, while in all other groups 
of states they have relatively dimin- 
ished; and the fine-wool sheep are only 
7 per cent, a loss of nearly 3 during 
the period. 

At the present time the South At- 
lantic states have the lowest fraction 
of fine-wool sheep, 7 per cent, and the 
North Atlantic states are next with 17 
per cent; the highest fraction, 46 per 
the Western and Pacihe 
group, and next below are the South 
Central states with 30 per cent. 

Mutton sheep are as high as 68 per 
cent of the sheep in the South Atlantic 
and West North Central states, and a> 
low as 32 per cent in the Western and 


cent, is in 


Pacific states, and 4 per cent in the 
South Central. 

Ohio is by far the leading sheep 
state outside of Western and Pacific 
group, and has 3,000,000 sheep, aboizi 
one-half of which are now mutton 
bloods, while 10 years ago the fraction 
was nearly two-fifths. 





SHEARING IN ILLINOIS 


We are in a desperate situation here 
in Illinois as there are hundreds of 
sheep not yet shorn and it seems im- 
Our peo- 
ple are willing to give 25 cents per 
head to get it done. 


W. C. COFFEY, Illinois. 


possible to secure shearers. 





FOURTEEN CENTS THE PRICE OF 
LAMBS ON THE RANGE 





Up to date three outfits of Idaho 
lambs have sold at 14 cents a pound 
delivered at the stockyards in Idaho. 
We are advised that Lester Seawell 
of Boise, Idaho, has sold to Hatcher 
& Snyder, Denver, Colorado, about 
22,000 lambs at 14 cents straight 
through. These lambs are to be deliv- 
ered to the stockyards in July, August 
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and September, and are estimated to 
average 65 pounds in weight. It is also 
reported that John Archabal of Boise, 
Idaho, has sold his lambs to Hatcher 
& Snyder at 14 cents f. o. b. shipping 
point. Reports from Idaho 
that 14 cents has 


indicate 
been offered for a 





I offer for this season 700 
purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams, and 100 two-year-olds. 
I invite you to see my flock. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 





CUR EEED LEO EREOUOU ELEN STLINS:. 


considerable number of Idaho lambs, 
this to take both the fat and feeder 
ends. We are advised, however, that 
the sheepmen are rather reluctant to 
part with lambs at this season, most 
of them believing that they will net 
slightly more than 14 cents if shipped. 


RAMBOUILLETS 








Will have a few Rams and 
Ewes for the 1918 trade 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 








I>p-osc 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





PRIZE WINNERS. 


We offer for 1918—singly or carlots—a large number of ring leaders, Stud Rams 
and Range Rams. They are large, smooth, big-boned and a long, fine staple of wool, 
the best money can buy. Phone 111, or call and see them. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


<OW 
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If you miss the Salt Lake Ram-Sale 
you will miss the greatest 
sheep show. 


world’s 





Cotswolds-----Rambouillets-----Shropshires 


We offer for this season a _ large 
number of Cotswold-Rambouillet and 
Shropshire rams—yearlings and lambs. 
All sired by imported rams and range 








raised. 

0. H. BROWN 

Soda Springs, Idaho. 
W M 
U 
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T 
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We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 
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OUT TO BUY LOWER 





“Some of our people have made 
money during the past season while 
others have lost,” said T. J. Schroder, 
the Colorado feeder, “but we are all 
out to buy thin stock lower next fall. 
Last season many paid $16@17 per 
hundred weight for feeding lambs on 
the range and I venture the prediction 
that the error will never be repeated. 
No contracts have yet been made and 
it is improbable that feeders will com- 
mit themselves to growers’ prices. 


“The season just closed has taught 
us a good lesson. The only thing that 
saved many of us from ruin was lifting 
the ban on lamb and mutton, a change 
in government policy that saved us $3 
to $5 per head. Cost of putting on 
weight has advanced rapidly and un- 


der present conditions it is necessary 


to expend $6.50@7.00 per head. When 
prices were low death loss was not the 
serious consideration it is today. 
terest amounts to 50 cents per head 


in- 





Stud Rams 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams 











ONE OF OUR 8TUD RAMS, 


Weare breeding big, heavy wooled, hardy Rambouillets and offer a large 
number of Registered Stud rams and range rams for 1918—500 head for 
sale. We also breed Registered Shorthorn Cattle of the highest quality. 


QUEALY SHEEP CoO., Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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and a death loss of three 
conservative. Ten years ago 
lambs cost about a quarter of what 
they do now and corn could be secured 
at 75 cents to $1 per hundredweight 
against $3@3.25 last season, without 
figuring on quality. Hay sold as high 
as $18@20, if the feeder was under the 
necessity of buying it. I will say this, 
however, that feeding lambs is a better 
commercial proposition than fattening 
hogs, as I' have tried both. 
a heavy consumer of concentrated 
feeds, and although present prices may 
look high, it is not possible to grow 
them profitably outside the corn belt. 


per cent is 


thin 


The hog is 


“We seem to have run into a series 
of poor corn years. Grain bought this 
season lacked oil content and fattening 
quality. If we had not increased the 
ration lambs would not have fattened 
and at that they dressed badly. 


“Colorado will probably feed 
usual number of lambs next winter. 
Both hay and beet crops look promis- 
ing, and that means roughage. Cost 
of feeding lambs will depend whoily 
on the range season and the _propor- 
tion of the crop that gets sufficienily 
fat to go to the butcher. There will 
be a shortage in New Mexico, drouth 
down that way having 
selling off ewes.” 


the 


necessitated 





IN THE SAN ANGELO DISTRICT 





It is scarcely possible for range 
sheep raisers even in dry seasons to 
realize the severity of the drouth that 
the sheep and goat raisers in West 
Texas have gone through in the last 
two years, George Richardson, of San 
Angelo, writes: “I don’t believe there 
will be many fat sheep shipped out of 
here this season, as we have had_ the 
worst drouth I have ever seen in the 
39 years that I have been here. There 
will be a few cars probably later on. I 


will have some to go about the end of 


June.” W. Mi. Noelke, Mertzon, 
Texas, writes: “We have had 
rains and grass is coming, but there 
are very few sheep or goats in this 
country. I have some, but everything 
will be late.” 


f.ne 
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/F.S. KING BROS. Co., ume 
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Rambouillet 
and 


Corriedale 
Sheep 


ae Everything Contracted 
St haa For This Season except 
3 Rams held for the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale. 
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Thickset, Jr. 1st Prize Ram Lamb Chicago International 1916. 1st Prize Yearling Ram Chicago International 1917 
































Walnut Hall Farms—Hampshire Down Sheep 


Alhambra, Ill. 
May 10th, 1918. 








Dear Mr. Blastock: 

The ewe we bought from you has surely made a record for us, she has raised seven 
lambs, and all are prize winners. 

Counting her fleeces, prize winnings, and two of her lambs we sold, she has made us 
$846.50, not counting the five ewes we have in the flock out of her, she is in good condition 
yet and seven years old this spring. 

Yours very truly, 
Ss. S. STETTBACHER, 
Alhambra, Illinois, 











We will make consignments of STUD RAMS, SHOW RAMS, STUD EWES, 
SHOW EWES, to each of the following sales: 


West Raleigh, N. C., June 20th Lexington, Kentucky, August 14th 
Twin Falls, Idaho, August 24th Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 27th--30th 
Denver, Colorado, September 3rd--6th 




















Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Kentucky 
ROBERT S. BLASTOCK 

















A TIME TO GET IN 


“This is no time for pessimism,” 
said John Detweiler of Twin Falls, 
Idaho. “The best investment under 
prospective conditions is a ewe. Noth- 
ing kept on the farm will pay as big 
dividends, as it is only necessary to 
get one lamb crop and a wool clip to 
realize first cost of the ewe. Based 
on price standards of five years back 


e 
‘Thinker 


thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction, A conviction 
based upon the twe most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS. Beth 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WELL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
You FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME. . 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


AuteRow Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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paying $15 for a ewe looks like throw- 
ing money to the little birds, but show 
me a better proposition either in grain 
or livestock. 


“People are naturally averse to get- 
ting in at high prices, the history of 
the business being that those who did 
so encountered vicissitude, but we are 
not working under old conditions and 
precedent is valueless. Men of ad- 
mitted judgment are accumulating fe- 
male stock and conservative bankers 
are advancing: the necessary money. 
In Idaho, farmers are taking hold and 
the irrigated districts will soon be car- 
rying a large number of sheep in the 
aggregate. As it will be necessary to 
close-herd these farmers will be in the 
market annually for many ewes creat- 
ing a new trade for the range man. 


“Our flocks are on a_ substantial 
basis and financial conditions are ex- 
cellent. Ewes have been culled closely 
as to age and retention of white face 
ewe lambs in recent years has done 
much toward eliminating the uncer- 
tainties of the ‘business. Formerly de- 
preciation on aged ewes was a serious 
problem for the range man, but he now 
gets its full value, enabling him to cull 
closely. 


“The new wool situation suits most 
of us. There complaint in 
some quarters, but it is of the captious 
variety and not worth consideration. 


may be 
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The government had no alternative and 
prices as determined at Washington 
are the highest most Western growers 
have ever received as the speculator 
has been the man who pocketed the vel- 
vet in recent years. We are assured 
good prices for both lambs and wool. 
It looks as: though the female in- 
crease will command a premium as cv- 
erybody wants ewes for breeding pur- 
poses, although that trade 
quiet recently owing to money condi- 
tions.”’ 


has been 





GOOD RAINS IN SHEEP COUNTRY 
KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 


The last week of May saw 
heavy rains throughout Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
parts of Nevada. This whole territory 
had been somewhat dry, but in some 
cases as much as an inch of rain fell in 
two days, thus producing enough mois- 
ture to convert an unfavorable sum- 
mer into a favorable one. We 
every reason to believe that these 
rains mean a very material increase in 
the percentage of fat lambs that will 
go to market this fall, and hence there 
is no occasion for thinking that the 
feeder end will be any 


very 


have 


larger than 


usual, if it is as large. 





The Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 






to me on 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: -— Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 





for which I will pay on delivery: 









(State number wanted) 





(State number wan 


Name 


(Date) 
peices $5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $ 
a 25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 


(See prices below) 





Add 

















May 


SAVINGS STAMPS 
18SUED BY THE June 








W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 


WSS. Avil $4.15 | July $4.18 | Oct. $4. 
4 


4.16 | Aug. 4.19 | Nov. 
4.17 | Sept. 4.20 | Dec. 


W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 
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PASTURE CATTLE MOVEMENT 
FROM SOUTHWEST 





Kansas City, Mo—With the excep- 
tion of shipments yet to be delivered 
at North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska pastures, the pasture-ward 
movement of cattle from the southwest 
is about completed. Since the first of 
April, 1918, one railroad reports thet 
they have moved 4,633 cars compared 
with 5,698 cars during the same period 
of 1917. While these figures indicate 
that fewer cattle are on pasture this 
year than last the decreased movement 
is reported to be due largely to the 
fact that large numbers of cattle were 
moved to pasture last fall. Members 
of the trade report that Kansas and 
Oklahoma are filled to capacity with 
grass cattle. 





WHALE MEAT AT ‘CHICAGO 





Chicago, Ill—Whale meat made it’s 
initial appearance in Chicago butcher 
shops last week when one of the local 
packing companies received a small 
shipment by express from Seattle, 
Wash. The meat as shipped came in 
rolls similar to beef tenderloin rolls 
weighing from five to eight pounds. 
Transportation costs were excessive, 
due to the fact that the meat was 
shipped by express, and the meat will 
sell at wholesale around twenty-five 
cents a pound. If the venture proves 
successful, it will be possible to reduce 
this cost considerably by handling the 
meat in larger amounts and shipping 
it in regular refrigerator cars. 

To introduce this meat to Chicago 
cosumers, one of the large daily news- 
papers is running a list of recipes for 
preparing it in appetizing form. 





YEARLING EWES FOR SALE 





There seems to be an unusual sup- 
ply of yearling ewes for sale in this 
section of Oregon, but few buyers are 
showing up. Many of our sheepmen 
breed Lincoln rams to their Merino 
ewes and all these ewe lambs were 
held over. These make the best 
range ewes to be had. Last ycar 
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Eastern buyers took these yearling trainload of top yearlings is to be had 
ewes early, but there seems to be no there. 


demand from that source this year. A J. N. BURGESS, Pendleton, Ore. 








Kissel Trewke Please Wool Grower 


There’s a Kissel Truck of every size for every requirement of the Wool Grower, and Kissel 
Service has come to mean real service in the Intermountain West. 


The Truck shown herewith was just purchased by J. R. Allen of the Excelsior Stock Farms of Draper 


Allen is delighted with Kissel performance. Let us tell you today about Kissel service. 
IN'TER-MOUNTAIN MOTOR CAR co. 
434 South Main Street, Salt Lake City teh 2100 














The W. K. 
Lovering 
Company 


State Street at 4th South 
Salt Lake City 











CALIFORNIA LAMBS SOLD 





The last week in May a couple of 
trains of California spring lambs 
reached the Chicago market and scld 
at very good prices. The first train 
averaged 63 pounds and the fat end 
sold at $19.35 and the feeder end at 17 
cents. These lambs were direct from 
the Sacramento Valley, California. 
Another train of California lambs 
weighed in Chicago 56 pounds, and 
while very small were in good condi- 
tion and sold at around $18 to $19 per 
hundredweight. Feeders were anxious 
to take the thin end of these lambs at 
‘$16 to $17 to put them on spring feed, 
as otherwise this grass is being 
wasted. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE MEAT 








Lamb. 
Good Caul Lambs ........... Sa 
Round Dressed Lambs. ........... @28% 
SS EL ae 
R. D. Lamb Fores (@26 
Caul Lamb Fores @25 
R. D. Lamb Saddles ~............... @30 
Lamb Fries, per Ib. 18 @20 
Lamb Tongues, each ............... @ 4 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib.............. @25 
Mutton. 
Medium Sheep —......... rics @25 
Goeed Sheep a3 ie (@26 
Medium Saddles cocoon @27 
Good Saddles 5.2. a. @28 
Good Fores ci. @24 
Medium Racks nnccccccncernnen @24 
“Mutton Legs...5 @29 
Mutton Loing (24... @30 
Mutton Stew nnn. (20 
Sheep Tongues, each ............. @ 4 
Sheep Heads, each —........ 11%@12 





DRY IN OREGON 





The prospects for range feed in Ore- 
gon are the worst we have ever known. 
It has been very dry, with cold wii!s 
and freezing nights, which has kept 
back the growth of all kinds of vege- 
tation. This condition still prevails on 
June first. 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND 
COMPANY, Oregon. 
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QUICK AND ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION > 





-NASH TRUCKS 


Save Money for the Wool Grower 


Hauling bigger loads to and from town, 
making the trips in half the former time, 
Nash trucks, replacing teams, are a real 
economy in the service of the wool 
grower. 


The wool grower’s time is money, espe- 
cially in these days when wool produc- 
tion must be speeded up to help win the 
war. Nash trucks do save the wool grow- 
er’s time. They let him leave home later 
and get back earlier. They let him put 
more of his time into profitable labor at 
home.: 

M. & S. automatic locking differentials on 
Nash trucks make them especially suited 
for the wool grower’s service. The driv- 
ing wheels of Nash trucks cannot spin. 
This saves fuel and tires. It lets Nash 
trucks get through where other trucks 
without this important feature cannot go. 
An internal gear drive rear axle, electric 
lights and starter for night work and an 
unusually strong frame and radiator con- 
struction are among the other Nash feat- 
ures about which our transportation ex- 
pert will be glad to tell you in detail. 


One Ton Chassis 
ee TON CMROOS. ooo ccckccecce 2,075 


Prices f. o. b. Kenosha 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks 
Including the’ Famous Nash Quad 


PACIFIC-NASH MOTOR CO. 


37-39 West 4th South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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REDUCED MUTTON 
CONSUMPTION 





[very Eastern center of population 
reports a sharp decrease in mutton and 
lamb consumption, but the same argu- 
ment will apply to beef. Statistics of 
New York City dressed meat trade 
show decreases ranging from 20 to 40 
per cent, according to location of the 
vendor. Many retailers in New York 
have practically excluded both lamb 
and mutton from their shop displays 
recently, while others even in so-called 
high class sections furnish only on re- 
quest. Scarcity and high prices con- 
stitute the combined cause. Dealers 
assert that selling heavy cuts and 
chops is practically impossible except 
t. hotels and restaurants, which ex- 
plans the popularity of light lambs and 
the stiff premium to which they are 
eligible. Housekeepers figure closely 
on cost and will pay relatively more 
for light cuts than heavy. But for ao- 
tel, restaurant and dining car demand 
heavy lambs would be difficult to 


J. E. P. 


move. 





WOOL CONSUMPTION IN APRIL. 





Washington, D. C.—Consumption 
of wool by manufacturers in April 
was slightly less than in March, but 
more than in either January or Febru 
ary, according to the monthly wool! 
consumption report just issued by the 
Bureau of Markets. April consump- 
70,700,000 pounds, grease 
equivalent, compared to 71,900,000 used 
in March, 63,700,000 in February, an:! 


LICE 


tion was 


of Sn 
By 
os 
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65,100,000 in January. 

Stocks of wool consumed in April by 
classes, in pounds, were: 
42,715,619; scoured, 
pulled, 2,72,431. 


grease wooi, 

12,163,198, and 
Consumption by 
states for all classes of wool, in 
pounds, was: Massachusetts, 24,631,- 
670; Rhode Island, 7,221,200; Pennsyi- 
vania, 6,400,612; New Jersey, 6,073,- 
903; New York, 5,032,971; New Hamp- 
shire, 1,909,238; Connecticut, 1,895 - 
644; Ohio, 1,333,323; Maine, 910,272; 
and all other states 2,242,415. 

Out of 585 schedules sent out 508 
manufacturers reported wool consumed 
in April, 63 no wool used, 9 returned 
schedules stating that their raw mate- 
rial consisted of tops, yarns, an? 
waste, while 5 failed to reply. The 5 
manufacturers who did not return 
schedules have a capacity of 25 sets ot 
woolen cards and 5 worsted combs. 
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**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 








BETTER ORDER NOW-—CARS ARE GOING TO BE SCARCE 


CLOSED J 

















COTTON SEED CAKE—CORN 


HAY—STOCK SALT—SUNRIPE STOCGK FOOD 


BROWN 





BROKERAGE COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH 
AT YOUR SERVICE 








45% Protein and Fat. 


No. 302 KearnsBlidg., Salt Lake City. 





DEALERS IN CAR LOTS 
Globe A-1 Brand Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed 
Pea and Nut Cake 


Prompt shipment from Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CoO. 


Also Portland, San Fr i 





» Los Angel 








When you DIP for SCABIES, why not use 
the dip which will KILL the scabmites, & at the 
same time, on cattle, KILL the LICE, & on sheep, 


KILL the TICKS & LICE? 


When you DIP for SHEEP TICKS,why not use the dip 


which will KILL the ticks, & at the same time KILL the 
SCAB MITES & LICE? 


“BLACK LEAF 40” is the DIP 


wer Wee S 
coe 


DOES NOT INJURE | 


LOW COST 
NO SULPHUR IS REQUIRED 





The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co., Louisville. Ky. 


4 eee ee 


cially permitted by 


STATE VETERINARIANS 
STATE LIVE STOCK BOARDS 
U S$ BUREAU OF ANIMAL Ih 
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Second Annual 


Washington 
STATE FAIR 


RAM 
SALE 




















YAKIMA 
Washington 


SEPTEMBER 
16 and 17, 1918 


ad 


Service for Sheep- 
men That Satisfies 
NOT A SINGLE OBJECTION 


has been raised as to the breeding 
capacity of the sheep sold. 


‘This Sale Affords 


ANOTHER RARE OPPOR- 
TUNITY to select breeding ma- 


terial from the world’s greatest 
flocks. 


Entry blanks, rules and regula- 


tions can now be had upon appli- 
cation to the manager. 


Address all applications to 


William Hislop 
Union Stock Yards 
Spokane, Wash. 
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PUTTING SHEEP IN THE EAST 





J. B. Duncan of Lewiston, New 
York, is conducting a raise-more-sheep 
campaign in the Eastern states em- 
bracing New York, Pennsylvania, the 
New England region and the Vir- 
ginias. He is operating for the Inter- 
state Live Stock Company, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose on a no- 
profit basis. 

Already Duncan has been able to 
place about 25,000 Western ewes in 
territory east of Buffalo, the bulk hav- 
ing gone to New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts: Two concentration 
points have been located at Selkirk, 
New York, and Wolverine, Michigan, 
the former embracing 2,000 acres and 
the latter 6,000 acres. Purchases of 
ewes made in the West will be assem- 
bled here and held until the stock is 
placed. The project has been ade- 
quately financed by Geo. W. Perkins, 
A. G. Bigelow and A. S. Smith, East- 
ern capitalists, who are determined to 


replace the golden hoof on Eastern 
farms in small flocks if energy and 
capital will accomplish it. The work 


of distribution is under the direction of 
iF. S. Walsh, agriculturist of the New 
York ‘Central road. 

“We are buying the best Western 
ewes we can secure, quality rather 
than price being the primary consider- 
ation,” said Mr. Duncan. ‘A _half- 
tlood ewe with a cross by any of the 





Sheep Land Bargains 


The location of Marinette County, Wisconsin, 
on Lake Michigan gives us alonger growing and 
pasture season. That's a big factor in sheep 
farming profits. You are entitled to a free copp 
of our “special sheep bulletin.’’ Write for it 
todap. 


SKIDMORE LAND CO., Dept. R., Marinette, Wis 








If you love your Country, 
Why not own some of it? 


Wm. H. Kershaw 


Dealer in farms and livestock, sheep 
range and cattle ranches, Specializing 
in State and Government lands. All 
kinds of papers and petitions made 
that you wish to handle through the 
Salt Lake Land Office. 


201-212 Ness Building, 
. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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mutton breeds answers our purp: 
‘Lhe ideal sire is a ‘black face’ ram. 

“The campaign is making headway 
and we believe that the production of 
native lambs will be largely increased 
during the next five years. Of course 
prices are high, but so is the product. 
If figures are worth anything a good 
Western yearling ewe at current pr‘ces 
is the most judicious investment a far- 
mer can make, provided of course that 
he is in a positon to give it the neces- 
sary care. In the states we propose to 
replenish there are millions of acres of 
land better adapted to sheep grazing 
than any other purpose, and we antici- 
pate little difficulty in working out ihe 
problem. Interest is steadily develop- 
ing, inquiry coming from points as far 
distant as North Carolina.” 

County agricultural agents are co- 
operating and where a sufficient num- 
‘ber of fleeeces are sheared the wool 
will be pooled. At the outset farmers 
protested against paying current 
prices, but educational effort is having 
beneficial results and the fact is real- 
ized that at $15@16 per head, et, 
ewes are good property. Many dairy- 
men in New York state are putting in 
ewes to simplify the labor problem. 
The New York project does not mere- 
ly plan placing sheep on the farm and 
letting the owner drift. After the flock 
has been started, it will be carefully 
watched by competent sheepmen, and 
at regular intervals circulars contzin- 
ing advice of seasonable character will 


‘be issued. Should trouble develop an 


expert will be dispatched to the scene 
and remedial measures adopted. 

The working out of this project will 
be watched with interest: If success 
is possible it would seem to be assured 
in this instance. oS. ¥. 





RANCH SOLD 





An important sheep ranch deal, in- 
volving $130,000, is reported from 
Beaverhead county, Albert Anderson 
having taken over the Kenison prop- 
erty near Dell. It consists of about 
1000 acres. of pasture and hay land. 
and the deal included all the sheep on 
the place. L. W. 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 


Wool and Mohair 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE OFFICE: 
1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 





CLINTON C. BROWN, Agent 
J. W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., Agents 


i 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


AND LEE TRAILERS 


















































Are Built To Stand Excessive Strain and Sudden Emergencies 
Buy What You Can Bank On When You're Fifty Miles From a Telephone. 
Made Up to the Mark, Not Down to the Market. 


1% TO 6 TONS CAPACITY 


H. W. MOORE & COMPANY 


Distributors For Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah and Ideho 
141-3 Pierpont Awenue 1751-61 Wazee Street 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DENVER, COLORADO 


























Ask For Name of Nearest Dealer 




















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 


For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 

Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 


A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 


A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 


and other contagious diseases. | 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 
kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write fer foie descriptive booklets on the - 


care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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STATISTICS ON BRITISH 
BREEDS OF SHEEP 


By B. O. Severson. 


The following table is the result of 
a study made by a class at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on the total number of 
breeding ewes, the total number of 
flocks, the average number of breeding 
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ewes per flock and the average number 
of breeding ewes per ram in service of 
the leading breeds in Great Britain. 
The result shows great variations dur- 
ing the five-year intervals. In 1915 the 
rank of breeds as judged by the total 
number of breeding ewes was ‘he 
Hampshire, Southdown, Lincoln, Dor- 
set Horn, Suffolk, Oxford, Shropshire 
and the Cotswold. 


Number of Breeding Ewes in British Breeds of Sheep. 














Shrop- South- Hamp- Oxford Dorset Suffolk Lincoln Cots- Exmoor 

shire down _ shire Horn wold Horn 
LEO  nccerrorrennrnrsoneee 31,019 25,352 103,658 11,886 29,815 34,657 80,354 eo = 
1902 rncconnerrrennee 24,836 39,475 150,851 12,811 42,438 45,316 55,041 en x 
1907 105,208 172,615 15,976 48,744 44,657 59,931 3,487 713,051 
1912 104,971 193,157 19,381 43,415 38,135 48,723 BEE! tncans i 
1915 *92,.736 164,090 15,309 41,348 36,360 48,042  *3,086 ccm 

Total Number of Breeding Flocks. 

Shrop- South- Hamp- Oxford Dorset Suffolk Lincoln OCots- Exmoor 

shire down _ shire Horn wold Horn 
1897 352 86 199 65 90 150 320 , eens a 
1902 239 131 326 79 144 220 224 58 mai 
1907 ... 198 358 407 129 171 237 254 16 7113 
1912 a 161 320 468 153 152 179 205 | ners Zs 
| ee 130 294 431 139 146 189 206 *17 sais 

Average Number of Ewes Per Breeding Flock. 

Shrop- South- Hamp- Oxford Dorset Suffolk Lincoln Cots- Exmoor 

shire down _ shire Horn wold Horn 
1907 4 . 105.17 305.45 520.89 182.86 331.28 231.04 251.10 247.16 — enmne 
3003 ..... . 101.82 306.00 462.73 162.16 294.5 205.98: > BAG.71 * BBBB. © ncncscen ie 
i} 90.15 295.50 424.10 126.09 285.04 188.39 235.94 217.93 4115.13 
1923 ...... awe 99.07 330.09 412.50 126.67 289.43 213.04 237.68 190.00  ecnmun 
BONO mcenticrsimence 79.00 315.42 379.32 101.13 289.18 192.38 233.21 %181.52 ......... sia 

Average Number of Breeding Ewes Per Ram in Service. 

Shrop- South- Hamp- Oxford Dorset Suffolk Lincoln Cots- Exmoor 

shire down __ shire Horn wold Horn 
: ete e UR ee eee Ser 47.24 TOGS - scccmton = 
REE sisicaieeahintiiasc 34.81 0 ae? 57.88 __... . 45.50 BOG.G2 cncome 
BOGE ccinctenisinn. $0.00 DEE Cand <cscineee 61.36 42.66 89.4 733.48 
ROE iccsithessccittine 29.45 ae 62.83 39.80 8 re 
pt ee Se . 32.06 52.40 nists 60.29 ican re) Gs | S| (nen = 





* Southdowns and Cotswold Record 1914. 
+ Exmoor Horn Record 1908. 





EXPENSES HIGH 


An experienced sheepman, returning 
from a trip through Wyoming and 
Montana, gives us the following: “I 
have completed an eleven-day trip 
through eastern Montana and Wyo- 
ming. In 'a sheep way I found every- 
thing in good shape. While the range 
has been dry both these states had 
drenching rains very late in May; in 
fact, enough rain to insure a summer’s 


feed. Lambing has been slightly above - 


the- average arid lambs are doing well. 
On this date, June 1, no. lambs have 
been contracted in Wyoming or Mon- 
tana, but feeders have been feeling 
around to:see what could be done. 
Sheepmen could easily contract at 
around 12 cents for feeders, but they 


will not listen to this. Good feeder 
lambs are. held at from 13 to 14 cents 
at the railroad, but no one is in a husry 
to sell. 

Strikes among the shearers have <le- 
layed operations in Montana and Wyo- 
ming. Sheepmen are willing to pay 15 
cents and board, but shearers want 20 
cents, an exorbitant figure. Many men 
have bought Little Wonder two-nian 
plants and are doing their own shear- 
ing. New shearers are being broken 
in.and if these strikes keep up every- 
one in Wyoming will soon know how 
to shear sheep. I heard of one shearer 
that had averaged $36 per day for six 
days. Many sheepmen want the Fed- 
erl government to fix the wages of 
shearers and I am satisfied that will 
be done before another year.” 
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THE PRESIDENT RAISING SHEEP. 


Washington, D. C—When a flock oi 
sheep appeared not long ago on the 
green sward of the White [louse 
grounds, a desire to “match the presi- 
dent” in helping to increase the coun- 
trys mutton and supply was 
manifested by many persons whose re- 
sponsibility covered big lawns, golf 
courses and city parks. Some of them 
began to ask questions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the opinion of officials of that de- 
partment, which is charged with the 
stimulation of the sheep industry, 
many public parks, golf courses, and 
private lawns in the country may be 
so situated that they can profitably be 
made to serve as grazing grounds for 
sheep. It is believed that their use 
for grazing sheep would have not only 
a sentimental value, but a practical 
one. But owners and persons charged 
with the care of. such property are ad- 
vised to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly before they embark in the en- 
terprise of raising sheep. Sheep rais- 
ing involves much more than placing 
the animals in good pasture, the spe- 
cialists explain. It has its technical 
side, and at present, when every pound 
of wool and every pound of meat is 
needed, it is felt that experience bought 
at the price of either wool or meat 
would be too costly. The Animal Hus- 
bandry Division of the department will 
answer requests for information from 
persons who desires to raise sheep, and 
has a number of: publications on the 
subject available for free distribution 


wool 





GIRLS HERD SHEEP 





Three Campbell county, Wyoming, 
girls have become sheepherders. The 
young women, Miss Lulu Munson and 
two companions, have accepted em- 
ployment on the B. J. Reno ranch near 
Gillette. They are to receive $40 a 
month, and have agreed to work for 
half a year. They are more than wel- 
come because of the inroads of the 
War on male herders. L. W. 





The Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
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ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Distance one 
Wome ancien f Or <i pn meen 


Or Telegraph Us. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 








M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








C. S. BURTON, President SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Protits $336,000.00. 


Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


C. S. TINGEY. Cashier 








faired The National City Bank member 
' ’ of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 












CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 


Pull 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CoO., LESSEES. 
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National ‘Western | Ram Sale 


Denver, Colorado, September 3-4-5-6, 1918 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 


The Wicssasn Stock Show Association 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Western Stock Show Association, of Colo- bred and registered, and purebred range rams. 
| rado, desires to announce the Public Ram Sale to be ; . ‘ - 
il held in the National Amphitheatre at the Denver The object of this sale is to enable Western 
i Union Stock Yards on September 3, 4, 5, 6, 1918. flockmasters to secure new blood of the highest 


i ; ’ standard for their flocks. 
Hi This sale will be open only to reputable and es- 


Hi tablished breeders and no sheep will be offered that Entry blanks, rules and regulations are now 
i are not of established quality and breeding. The ready and can be had upon application to the Sec- 
lI sale will be open to stud rams and stud ewes, pure- retary. 











Address all communications to 


P FRED P. JOHNSON, Secretary 


Stock Yard Station, atc Colorado 














BUYERS 
AND 
W O O GROWERS 


Get full information regarding maximum 
prices on wool paid by the 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Highest prices paid only when wool is shipped to Central market. 


In order to keep posted regarding the maximum price and other necessary in- 
formation, your name must be on our mailing list. 


52 Years of Satisfying Shippers 
Is Our Record 


Write us today. Price lists, and shipping tags, etc., will be sent FREE. Just 
a postal will do. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS “wectiscss 


1197 W. 35th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW MILL FEED MARGINS 
new schedule of maximum prices 
which mills may charge for wheat by- 


products has been announced by the 
U. s. Food Administration. The mar- 
gins show a general reduction down- 
ward compared with those previously 
in force. 

The maximum bulk price of bran per 
ton bears the same relation to the price 
of wheat as formerly—38 per cent of 
the average cost to the mill of a ton 
of wheat. The price of flour middlings 
which before was $9.00 per ton over 
bran prices has been reduced to a $2.00 
differential. Red dog has also beer 
reduced to a maximum of $2.00 per 
ton over the price of bran whereas the 
former difference was $15. 

Mixed wheat feed prices, according 
to the new schedule must not be more 
than $1.25 per ton over the price of 
bran. The former difference was $4.00 
per ton. These new price margins arc 
the outcome of an investigation into 
present methods of milling. With the 
larger percentage of flour now being 
milled from wheat, the quantity of 
flour middlings and red dog is consid- 
erably less and these products have 
been placed in the same _ by-product 
group as shorts, standard middlings, 
The 
bulk price of all these feeds must not 
exceed bran prices by more than $2.00 
per ton. 


gray shorts and gray middlings. 


Although these new price margins 
are already in force, the Food Admin- 
istration emphasizes that they are for 
bulk carloads at the mill. Persons buy- 
ing in small quantities at retail should 
consider freight, dealer’s profit and cost 
of sacks. The last item alone is at 
present between $5 and $6 per ton. 
Both jobbing and retail profits have 
been limited, however, to a moderate 
fixed maximum and as soon as mil! 
feeds now in dealers’ hands have been 
moved, the new stocks milled aiter 
May 7 will reach farmers on the basis 
of the schedule announced. 

The total amount of wheat mill feeds 
is admitted to be small in proportion 
to the demand and the most practical 
means of reducing feeding costs lies in 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 





Salt Lake City.0tah 











FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shipp consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants. 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, McIntyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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DVERS 


BEST BUYERS*SELLERS o catTLe 
HoGS«NSHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 








Union Wool Company 


Union Land & Cattle Company 


J. E. GOSLING, Agent 
314 Ness Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





DEALERS IN 


Wool, Sheep and Cattle 


BOSTON OFFICE - 10 HIGH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE—FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 


RENO OFFICE—RENO NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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a more general use of the coarse grain 
by-products of which there is now an 
abundance. Mill prices of hominy 
feeds have lately declined by from $25 
to $30 per ton, rye and barley feeds 
in proportion. Oil meal is particularly 
low in price when compared with other 
feeds on a nutritive basis. 

Far-seeing farmers may advantage- 
ously plan to secure their winter sup- 
ply of feed in September and October 
when danger of spoilage is past and 
avoid the uncertainty of deliveries dur- 
ing the winter when the demand for 
feed usually exceeds the output of the 
mills. 





LARGE NUMBER OF 
SHEEP DRIVEN INTO 
SALT LAKE YARDS 





Salt Lake City—The number of 
sheep driven into the Union Stock 
Yards in North Salt Lake in April to- 
taled 62,117 head, an increase of 22,- 
806, or 53 per cent compared with 
April, 1917. Total receipts of sheep 
last months were 92,885 compared with 
53,139 in April, 1917. The Great Salt 
Lake Desert to the westward is the 
chief wintering ground for Utah flocks 
and when the winter is favorable sheep 
are vigorous in the spring months and 
can be driven long distances to shipping 





ESTABLISHED 1863 


J. Bateman & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, Philadelphia 


Consignments Solicited 


Liberal Cash Advance 











COATES BROTHERS 


127 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Approved Dealers in distributing center for handling 


Fleece and Territory Wool 


Shipments Solicited 


Liberal Cash Adyances 
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points, which accounts for the large 
percentage of receipts driven to the lo- 
cal yards. Because of the hard winter 
preceding the spring of 1917, flock mas- 
ters in many cases found their sheep 
too weak to make a long drive at this 
time and had to entrain at the nearest 
loading points. Of the 92,885 sheep re- 
ceived in April only 2,032 were slaugh- 
tered here. Most of the others were 
sent to lambing grounds to the north 
and east. 





SHEARING IN 


WESTERN WYOMING 





I happened to be in charge of the 
Opal -Australian corrals in which we 
just finished a very successful shear- 
ing year, having shorn about 100,000. 
The sheep came through in very good 
shape and the wool was much better 
than in average years, the total aver- 
age being better than 8% pounds, in- 
cluding yearlings and all. The wool is 
much better grown and also cleaner 
than in other years. Less wind I think 
accounts for the cleaner wool, and 
the better flesh on the sheep is due to 
light winter. They have unfortunate- 
ly found scab in two oufits in Lincoln 
county, but Dr. Howe and Dr. Millard 
have both been on the job, also E. R. 
O’Neil of Kansas City. Dr. Bonner’s 
field men assist in arranging dipping 
dates. The sheepmen met with them 
here the first of the week and agreed 
on dipping everything that goes on the 
reserve and also outside stuff between 
July 1 and July 15. Supervisor Beam 
was on the job as he always is and you 
can leave it to him to see that noth- 
ing goes on the reserve until passed 
by rigid inspection. Personally, | 
think it’s going to be a good thing. 
We will clean up on the scab and ticks 
at the same time. 

I think the lamb crop is going to be 
good. The feed is a little late but the 
sheep are all in-good condition and 
from what I can learn they are raising 
lots of lambs. Some few calamity 
howlers have it that there were lots 
of sheep lost on account of early shear- 
ing, but there is nothing to it. We 
never did get through any better. 

GEO. C. WATTS, Wyoming. 
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D. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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As we have made a specialty of Western Wools 
for many years we are in a position to handle your 
wools in conformity with government regulations and 
to grade it in an expert manner. 


Owing to the fact that our warehouses are located 
at St. Louis where we have enormous storage and 
gradin¢ facilities, we should be in a position to get 
you quick returns. 


We are ready to make liberal advances on all 
shipments. 


Before consigning your wool, get in communication 
with us at our Western headquarters. 
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SALT LAKE CIiry, UTAH 
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It’s your loss if you miss the 
Lake Ram Sale. 


Save a Third 











Save it! Save from 1/5 to 1 
= feed conte! “ as Concent? Ce \ 

atten your sheep, hogs, cattle and poul- 
try on rich Alfaifa Chop — and stop 
wasting! You can make fine 
combination feeds from 
roughage, forage crops — f# 
right from the stack —f 
save feed money hand over 
fist. done with the 
famous Smalley and our 
yeeceee net Ee a 


























4 sizes for Field Use 
to 30,000 sheep find the 


fw meal h 
Feeders ‘of 1000 our, 


No. 40 size a wonderful investment. 


Smalley Alfalfa Cutter 


3 an ner Aeros 


FOUR SIZES — 
Chain Drive and 
Makes feed cutting 
amazingly simple, cheap 
and easy.TheGrip Hooks 
and top apron force the 
feed into the knives auto- 
a Py an A-1 


WASTE! Gets 
leaves,stemsand all. Does 
lure color of hay. 





Hook 
Chain Drive Blower bas Taste 
means greater economy. 

Banish belt troubles — ends slippage, lost 
power. Blower and knives operate in- 
dependently — means 
more power saved. 
, 5, p——=F—) Altogether a saving 
of 1/5 to 1/4 in power 
alone--seven sizes of 
silo fillers. KNOW 
ALL! Write for free book 

sample of meal now. 


SMALLEY MFG. 


COMPANY 
be. Dept. Gl, Maniteweo, (Wis. 
U 





The Great Home Cites 


CAMP WAGON 


More Room, More Convenient 
and More Durable Than Any 
Other Camp on the Market. 


Maanfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY-STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 





Salt 
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WOOL LAMBS CLOSED HIGH 





That a new record would be made 
by both sheep and lambs during May 
was not generally expected, but the 
last week of the’ month was the high- 
est. Trade was extremely uneven, 
fluctuations being violent and, as usual, 
without apparent reason. When values 
attain such high levels it is logical to 
expect inconsistency. Eastern dressed 
trade was fickle, prices fluctuating 
$1@2 per hundredweight within a 
week and packers were kept guessing 
as to what the product would be worth 
in the cooler. 

Early in the month Colorado lambs 
sold at $22.10, a new high point. On 
the subsequent toboggan slide the top 
price dropped to $20, but reacted to 
$20.90 before the supply was exhaust- 
ed. Had wooled Colorados been avaii- 
able the last of the month $22 would 


have been paid, as shorn lambs ad- 
vanced 50@75 cents per hundred- 
weight during that period, reaching 


$18, which was as high as at any time 
this year. 

Fed stuff has at last been cleaned 
up. More of it was available during 
May than the trade expected, but this 
is usually the case. It has been an ag- 








MR. CAR OWNER, did you ever go out 
for a pleasure ride, or a business trip and 
find when you got away out from nowhere 
you had a flat tire? Do you remember 
how you felt and what you said when you 
got out in the dust, or mud as it might be, 
and had to change tube or tire? 

Use Lee Puncture Proof Tires and 
your troubles will be over, you 
will smile at miles. Remember 
they are a money-back proposi- 
tion. 


Sold Exclusively by the 


L. C. MOORE CO. 


443 So. Main St. Salt Lake City 
Wasatch 1662 
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gravating season in which the elemeat 
of luck cut a big figure. Packers have 
also contended with luck, good and 
bad, but unlike many feeders have had 
the advantage of an opportunity to 
strike an average. The advance iate 
in May demonstrated that when sup- 
ply is moderate it can be absorbed, 
there being a reliable demand for a lim- 
ited quantity of both lamb and mutton 
without regard to price. J. &.P. 





A WOOL SCRAMBLE 





“When the government fixed the 
commission for handling wool at 314 
per cent, the dealers all declared there 
was no money in the business,” said 
an Idaho flockmaster to our represen- 
tative. “But the scramble these: deal- 
ers are making to get wool indicates 
that they don’t expect to lose any- 
thing. In my nineteen years of raising 
wool I have never seen anything like 
it. Every imaginable proposition have 
these dealers made to sheepmen to get 
their clips. The truth has been han- 
dled most carelessly; each hose 
claims it can grade the wool faster 
than any other house, some even 
claiming that the railroads will trans- 
port it faster for them than for anyone 
else. The aid of bankers has been so- 
licited ; prominent sheepmen have been 
employed to solicit consignments; 
money has been advanced without in- 
terest; in some cases instead of 75 per 
cent being advanced it has been nearer 
95 per cent; I have 
that in same cases the 3% per cent 
has been shaded a little. I have sold a 
good bit of wool in my time, but never 
before have I seen such zeal to get 
wool as in the year 1918. I wish it had 
always been so.” 


and a suspicion 





CALIFORNIA INCREASES SHIP- 
MENTS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP 
TO KANSAS CITY MARKET 





Kansas City, May 27.—Shipments of 
livestock from California have ceased 
to be a rarity at this market. During 
the first five months of 1917  ship- 
ments from California consisted chief- 
ly of hogs, horses and mules. These 
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same species have been arriving in 
very limited numbers during the same 
period in 1918, while there has been a 
decided increase in cattle and ‘sheep. 
Only twenty-nine California cattle ar- 
rived on this market in March, 1917, 
while 1,177 arrived in May. The fol- 
lowing table shows the monthly re- 
ceipts at this market during the first 
five months of this year including 
May to date of cattle and sheep which 
originated in California. 





Month Steers Calves Cows Sheep 
eee ee bs 1,349 
Feb 458 53 523 
March G20 olgn Bocce 
April 60 es Keble 
May 2,275 31 6 3,537 
Totals 3,413 84 6 5,409 


The shipments consisted of both fed 
and grass cattle, the majority of which 
were of good quality and condition. A 
few “Mexicans” of inferior grade were 
included. 





COUNTRY KILLED 
MEAT AT PORTLAND 





Portland, Ore——Country killed meat 


is an important factor in Port- 
land’s meat supply. The _ fol- 
lowing figures obtained from re- 
ports issued by the Chief Meat 


Inspector of the local Board of Health 
cover the first three months of the cur 
rent year: Beef, 1,136; hogs, 8,779: 
veal, 8,931; sheep, 144;. goats, 155: 
horses, 82; total number of carcasses, 
19,227. It will be noted that veal and 
hogs comprise the bulk of this business 
though beef is fairly well represented. 
A similar report for twelve months 
ending December 7, 1917, showed 72,- 
112 carcasses inspected and passed for 
food. The winter months naturally 
are the season of greatest activity ir. 
this line of marketing, but considerable 
meat is received throughout the year. 
Most of the meat is slaughtered on the 
farms and shipped to the city by ex- 
press though a comparatively small 
amount is hauled in trucks and wa- 
gons. An interesting item appearing 
in one of the reports of the Meat In- 
spection Division is that of five bears. 
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WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital ° . . $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits . ° . 6,265,191.60 











W. W. CHADWICK 
CATTLE 


310 Dooly Building 





SALT LAKE CITY 


SHEEP——RANCHES 


Phone Wasatoh 1229 








LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025 Kearns Bldg. 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
Thomas Austin S. A. Whitney 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B. Kerr, Manager 


J. Y. Rich 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 


F. K. Butler, Assisstant Secretary 








EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





tive letter head and envelope. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


W. G. ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. 





[ dational (Pool Ejrower 


We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
It will help your business. 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 
No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 
on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 


H. M. Brown President 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 











The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information re- 


garding this great wool and mutton breed 
of sheep. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


BERT SMITH, Sec’y. 
Charlotte, Mich, 











CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep In the world has in it the capac 


ity for profit that has the “Dorset . 


Horn.” 

President—Fred Huyler, Gladstone, 
N,. J. 

Secretary—E. Chidester, Mechanics 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for Information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 
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CANTERBURY RAM FAIR, N. Z. 


There was an entry of 5,266 for the 
recent Canterbury (N. Z.) A. and P. 
Association’s annual ram and ewe fair, 
of which only sixty were ewes. The 
total was a considerable increase on 
last year, and was mainly in Border 
Leicesters and Southdowns, the breed- 
ers of the latter having a large number 
on their hands owing to the much de- 
ceased demand from the North Island. 
As at last year’s fair, and at the fairs 
this year in the north, the demand was 
mainly for wool and mutton as against 
the purely mutton breeds. South- 
downs could hardly be given away, few 
being taken, and Shropshires were al- 
most in the same position. The great 
demand was for English Leicesters, 
which sold well almost to the end, but 
there were more Border Leicesters 
than were required. There was an in- 
creased offering of Romneys, made up 
largely of a dealer’s lot from South Ot- 
ago, but they were of a coarse type 
that did not attract. A few from the 
Chatham Island, of a good North Island 
type, sold well. Few Lincolns were 
wanted, and there was a limited de- 
mand for Corriedales and halfbreds, 
buyers of these two latter breeds ob- 
taining their requirements privately. 





The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular 
sheep in the United States. They are 
the most practical farmer’s sheep in 
existence. 

Hampshires won first prize on car- 
load wether lambs at 1916 International. 
This car lambs won Grand Champion- 
ship over all breeds and all ages. 

Hampshires sold at the highest aver- 
age price at the National Wool Growers 
Auction sale in September, 1916. 

The highest priced sheep sold at the 
1917 Sale was a Hampshire. 

The highest priced mutton sheep ever 
sold in America was a Hampshire in 
1917, 

The highest priced ram ever sold 
frem the auction block in America was 
a Hampshire in 1917. 

The highest priced car of mutton 
lambs ever sold in the world was a car 
of Hampshires in 1918, the price being 
42e per pound, having beaten all previ- 
ous records by $7 per hundred. 

The sheep that always pleases; al- 
ways makes money; always wins. The 
best mutton sheep in the world. Write 
the secretary for information, 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation urges breeders of eligible sheep 
to keep them registered. 





Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The range of prices for flock rams was: 
English Leicesters, $12.50 to $63; Bor- 
der Leicesters, $11 to $40; Lincolns, 
$32.50 to $37.50; Romneys, $40 to $85; 
Shropshires, $10 to $30; Southdowns, 
$6.25 to $21.25; Corriedales, $11.50 to 
$105; halfbreds, 12.50 to $62.50. Eng- 
lish Leicester stud rams met with a 
spirited demand, the top price being 
$500 for a Canterbury Agricultural Col- 
lege ram. The Stud Ram prices were: 
English Leicesters, $50 to $500; Border 
Leicesters, $60 to $137.50; Lincolns, $25 
to $125; Romneys, $50 to $150; Shrop- 
shires, $52.50 to $175; Southdowns, $25 
to $125; Corriedales, $45 to $175.— 
Pastorial Review. 





H. STANLEY COFFIN APPOINTED 
ADVISORY BOARD ROYAL 
FARM OF JAPAN 


H. Stanley Coffin, of N. Yakima, 
Wash., has been appointed and has 
accepted a _ position on the advisory 
board of the “Soyoho,” which is the 
royal grass and sheep farm at Nasu in 
Japan. The honor and the responsibil- 
ities were conferred upon him in Se- 
attle this week by Dr. Ishii Tanimura, 
special representative of the Mikado 
and his government, who has been 
studying sheep conditions in this coun- 
try for a year past with a view to the 
introduction into Japan of the proper 
forage and grasses and the sheep to 
use them and produce the mutton and 
the wool that the nation needs. 

Mr. Coffin, in returning the courtesy, 
asked Dr. Tanimura to accept an hon- 
orary membership in the Romney 
Marsh Breeders’ Association of Amer- 
ica of which Mr. Coffin is president. 
He also presented Dr. Tanimura with a 
half dozen Romney sheep, consisting of 
a ram and ewes, thus starting him out 
as an active member in the work of 
breeding sheep of the breed the society 
fosters. The sheep will be held here 


‘ subject to the orders of Dr. Tanimura 


for shipment. Mr. Coffin told the 
Mikado’s representative that he is as- 
sured the Romney will impress itself 
strongly on the history of the sheep 
and wool industry of Japan. 





The Salt Lake Ram Sale. 

















